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WITHIN. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





To fail in finding gifts, and still to give; 

To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain; 
To learn in dying as a self to live— 

This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 
For Love to touch thee with his hand divine. 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground; 
Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine 
But canst thou wait in patience, make no 


sign, 

And where in power thou fail’st—oh, not in 
will !— 

See sore need served by other hands than 
thine, 


And other hands the dear desires fulfil, 

Hear others gain the thanks that thou 
wouldst win, 

Yet be all joy? Then hast thou entered in. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 





The Boston school board, on April 22, 
passed the following resolution, which 
was introduced by the Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board, 
sex ought not to be a bar to promotion in 
the teaching force, and that in any appoint- 
ment to a position of principal to a girls’ 
school, a woman, other things being equal, 
should be preferred. 

Women hold these positions in many 
other cities, and are found fully compe- 
tent to perform the duties. In Boston, 
through stupid conservatism, they have 
hitherto been barred out. Mr. Ernst de- 
serves the gratitude of all friends of jus- 
tice, 





As we go to press the kindergartners, 
representatives of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, are pervading Boston, 
about fifteen hundred of them, it is esti- 
mated; the Daughters of the Revolution 
are holding a national convention in Den- 
ver; and six train-loads of Eastern club 
women are starting on a trip across the 
continent. And yet we hear nothing 
about disrupted homes and hungry hus- 
bands, and babies left crying in their 
cradles, 





Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American mis- 
sionary ransomed from the brigands, re- 
ceived a royal welcome at Park Street 
Church in Boston this week, and later 
gave a full account of her experiences to 
a great audience in Tremont Temple. 
When she said to one of the brigands, 
**You could not do such a dastardly thing 
as to kill a defenceless woman!” he re- 
turned the unexpected answer, ‘‘Why 
not? Women and children are being 
killed in Armenia all the time, and the 
civilized world does not care.’’ Miss 
Stone expressed her belief that the Turks 
are preparing for more massacres, which 
will infallibly take place soon unless 
strong pressure is brought to bear by the 
European powers to prevent it. She said 
there ought no longer to be any place for 
Turkey on the map of Southwestern Eu- 
rope. She believed a peaceful solution of 
the problem was still possible, if the 
United States would take the lead in 
spurring up the nations of Europe to in- 
sist on Turkey’s carrying out the pledges 
made years ago in the treaty of Berlin for 
the protection of the oppressed Chris- 
tians of the East. Her lecture, which 
was of great interest, is to be repeated in 
the principal cities of America, and every- 
one ought to hear it. 





In Belgium, the struggle over the suf- 
frage goes on, accompanied by rioting and 
loss of life. Under the present system, 
one man may cast several votes; and as a 
consequence, a minority of the men elects 
a majority of the Legislature. The watch- 
word of the party of progress, which used 
to be “One conscience, one vote,”’ has 
been pared down to ‘‘One man, one vote.”’ 
The conservatives refuse to concede this, 
because it would strengthen the political 
power of the working people. On the 
other hand, the despatches say: ‘The 
Government made a counter-proposal for 
extending the franchise to women; this 
offer was rejected by Radicals and Social- 
ists alike, on the ground that it would re- 
sult in securing a permanent majority for 
the Clerical party.’’ And this in spite of 
the fact that the Radicals and Socialists 
have for years been theoretically com- 
mitted to equal rights for women. Each 
side seems to consider not in the least 
what is fair, but solely what will strength- 
en the power of its own party. It recalls 
a story in Col. Stoffel’s reminiscences of 
Bismarck. In 1868 the King of Prussia 
visited the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
Stoffel says: 

At the frontier, the members of the 
royal party, who had travelled in citizen’s 
dress, stopped ata railroad station to re- 
sume their uniforms, Bismarck was 
ready first. He wore the uniform of a 
white cuirassier. ‘‘How’s this?’ said I, 
“You haven’t put on your big riding 
boots.”” “Oh, Belgium is such a little 
country!’’ he replied with a smile. 

Whether Belgium be a little country or 
not, some of its politicians certainly takea 
very small view of the suffrage question; 
and the same petty spirit is shown in 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Virginia, etc. 


——_—— 2_ee —— 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY PAGEANT. 

The installation of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler as president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, on April 19, was an event worthy of 
the historic day and of the new century. 
The President of the United States, the 
Governor of New York, and a great com- 
pany of distinguished persons came with 
congratulations. Among those who made 
addresses were Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Hadley 
of Yale, and Harper of Chicago. There 
were receptions and luncheons, visits and 
greetings, flags and flowers, music and 
college songs and cheers, and everywhere 
Columbia’s colors, pale blue and white. 

The most picturesque and most signifi- 
cant feature was the great inaugural pro- 
cession from the library building to the 
gymnasium, where the installation cere- 
monies were held. This was witnessed 
from a distance by a multitude of the un- 
invited, to whom it was an object-lesson. 

A procession of mortar-boards repre- 
sents a higher civilization than a proces- 
sion of bayonets, and inspires nobler 
ideals. Moreover, this procession indi- 
cated the approach of the fulfilling of 
Tennyson’s prophecy: 
‘* 4nd so these twain ° : : : 


Sit side by side, full-ssummed in all their 
powers, 


Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities.” 


In view of the share taken in the day’s 





glory by Barnard College as an integral 
part of the University, the tempest in the 
swimming pool, raised a few weeks ago 
by some callow Columbians, appears 
doubly absurd. 

At the head of the procession marched 
students from the several colleges that 
make up the University; men from Co- 
lumbia, women from Barnard, all in caps 
and gowns; not a touch of color save an 
occasional flutter of a girl’s gay dress 
from underneath her black gown. Then 
followed the assistants, instructors, lec- 
turers, and professors of the various 
faculties, and of these some were 
women. é' 

The next division was composed of offi- 
cers of the United States, the State and 
city, and other men of prominence. 

Then came such an aggregation of 
scholastic attainment and authority as is 
rarely seen—the heads and other repre- 
sentatives of about sixty American uni- 
versities and colleges. They wore their 
college colors, and it is said that few 
opera-night gatherings ever approached 
this division in magnificence and _ bril- 
liancy. In and of this stately company, 
marching two by two to the beat and 
throb of the band, were President Martha 
Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr, President 
Caroline Hazard of Wellesley, President 
Mary E. Wooley of Mount Holyoke, Dean 
Agnes Irving of Radcliffe, and a number 
of women professors from these colleges 
and from Smith and Vassar. 

Soon after came the University Council, 
including Dean Laura Gill of Barnard. 
Then followed the trustees of the Teach- 
ers’ College and the trustees of Barnard 
College, men and women. 

And last of all, after the University 
trustees, walked ex-President Seth Low, 
Dr. Butler, and President Roosevelt. 

Quite as significant as the presence of 
women students, professors, presidents, 
and trustees in this University pageant is 
the fact that it caused no comment in the 
press. It was not a matter for ridicule or 
for exploitation. The new order has be- 
come the established order. And yet it 
was less than seventy years ago that Mary 
Lyon made her heroic struggle to found 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 

F. M. A. 
-_---- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The closing Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. for the season was held 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, on April 22. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, a statement by Moses Hallet of 
Denver has been widely circulated, alleging 
that equal suffrage has led to ‘‘no special 
reforms,’’ 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that Colorado owes to equal suffrage the 
laws making fathers and mothers joint 
guardians of their children, raising the age 
of protection for girls to 18, establishing a 
State industrial school for girls and a State 
home for dependent children, removing the 
emblems from the Australian ballot (the 
nearest approach to an educational qualifi- 
cation for suffrage), enlarging women’s prop- 
erty rights, and providing an annual appro- 
priation to buy books for the State library; 
also, in Denver, city ordinances placing 
drinking fountains in the streets, forbidding 
expectoration in public places, and requiring 
smoke-cousuming chimneys on all public 
and business buildings; besides the much 
better enforcement of the laws forbidding 
child labor under 14, and requiring mer- 
chants to provide saleswomen with seats. 
Equal suffrage bas made elections more 
orderly, bas greatly increased the number of 
women serving on charitable aud education- 
al boards, and bas more than quadrupled 
the number of no-license towns in Colorado. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Martin gave an inter- 
esting address on “The Legal Status of 
Women in France and its Influence upon 
French Literature,’ introducing the sub- 
ject with an amusing account of her own 
experience. During her husband’s ab- 
sence in China, she took a room in the 
Latin quarter of Paris, and had gas put 
in for a gas stove. In making the ap- 
plication for the gas, she had to sign thir- 
teen legal documents. A few days later 
it was discovered that she had a husband. 
The gas was immediately cut off, and she 
was arrested and brought before the head 
of the police. It appeared that it was 
illegal for her to put in an application for 
gas on her own responsibility. It was 
necessary that her husband should either 
make the application himself, or write 
“C'est permis” (it is permitted) across her 
application. The police at first proposed 
to write to China for his permission, and 
to leave her without gas meanwhile, but 
finally they agreed to a compromise. 
Many questions were asked, and a vote of 
thanks was given to Mrs. Martin. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed. 

The Fortnightlies will be resumed in 
October. 





“THE LITTLE MADAM.” 





At the reception given to the old Army 
nurses by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, one of the most note- 
worthy and attractive persons present was 
the quiet little lady, still handsome even 
in her advanced age, the Baroness von 
Olenhausen, who has just died. The fol- 
lowing from the Chicago Post tells how 


she won the Iron Cross: . 





One of the most interesting incidents of 
the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to 
Boston was his meeting with our ‘Little 
Madam,’’ one of the two American women 
who wear the Iron Cross. She is soon to 
have another honor, too, the ‘‘medal of 
merit,’’ which is the highest the Emperor 
can confer, Prince Henry has promised 
it, and Prince Henry is a man of his word. 
The medal is to replace one which was 
sent to Madam at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war by the Emperor, with an 


| autograph letter, and lost on the way over. 


This medal gives the privilege of a mili- 
tary funeral, when it is carried on a pillow 
by two men walking in front of the hearse. 
After the death of the holder, the medal 
returns to the Emperor. 

Dear Little Madam, iu spite of her 86 
years and her public services, is as shy as 
a girl of sixteen, and it was only after 
much coaxing that she consented to join 
the score of German women who were re- 
ceived by the prince at Hotel Somerset. 
Sitting in her cozy little studio, the day 
after the great event, Madam told me 
about it. 

‘*My dear,’’ she began, “I had a de- 
lightfultime, and they treated me like a 
queen, They insisted that I should sit in 
an arm-chairthe whole time. What did I 
wear? Thank goodness, I wore my own 
clothes, though I had a hard time refus- 
ing people who wanted to lend me all 
sorts of beautiful clothes, Butthe prince 
didn’t notice what I wore, for the minute 
he came into the room he caught sight of 
my cross, and came directly to me and 
held out his hand. I was about to rise, 
but he wouldn't allow it, and spoke 
to me in German. I always considered 
that I speak German as well as I do 
English, but I must have had stage 
fright, for I couldn’t speak a single 
German word, 

‘* Will you please speak in English?’ I 
said, and he answered with a German ac- 
cent, ‘lam surprised and delighted to see 
an American woman wearing the iron 
cross. I congratulate you. We consider 
it a great honor in Germany.’ 

‘Then he asked me how I received it, 
and I began to tell him that I really didn’t 
deserve it, and that it was just my luck 
that I had it, when one of the women in- 
terrupted me and told him the whole 
story. Dear me, I did feel queer, hearing 
myself talked about in such a way. The 
prince listened to every word, and when 
she had finished he took both of my hands 
and said: ‘Baroness von Olenhausen, again 
I congratulate you, and I cannot tell you 
how glad I am to have had the pleasure of 
meeting you.’ ”’ 

The order of the Iron Cross is conferred 
by the German Emperor for bravery in 
war, and there are but two women in 
America who are privileged to wear it, 
Clara Barton and Mme. von Olenhausen, 
The black Maltese cross is about two 
inches in diameter. In the center on one 
side is a small red cross, and on the other 
the monogram of the Emperor William 
and the dates 1870 and 1871, the years in 
which Madam served in Germany. The 
cross hangs from a bow of white ribbon, 
which has a narrow black stripe near the 
edge. , 

How did Madam earn the cross? It is 
not a long story, but before I repeat it, 
let me say just a word about Madam her- 
self. In a cheery little studio in the 
building which has been called ‘‘The Lat- 
in quarter of Boston’’—the Grundmann 
studios—lives this little old lady, knowu 
by her legion of friends as ‘‘The Madam.”’ 
She was born 86 years ago in the historic 
old town of Lexington, Mass., where her 
father was a physician. 

She married many years ago a Saxon 
nobleman, the Baron von Olenhausen, a 
man whom Theodore Parker declared to 
have been the most profound scholar he 
had ever known. The Baron died shortly 
after his marriage. Soon after his death 
the civil war breke out, and Madam the 
Baroness volunteered her services as 
nurse, and served during the four years 
of the struggle. At its close she ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
nurses at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

(Coptinued on page 130.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANNA GoRDON is writing a life of 
Frances Willard for children. 

Miss Atice Smiru, of Cheyenne, has 
just been reélected secretary of the 
Wyoming Cattle-Growers’ Association, 

THE QUEEN DOWAGER OF ITALY has 
bought the books and manuscripts of the 
famous poet and critic Carducci, leaving 
him the undisturbed use of the library for 
his lifetime. Catherine the Great of Rus- 
sia prevented in the same way the disper- 
sion of Diderot’s library. 

Mrs. ALBERTYN, wife of the Rey. J. R. 
Albertyn, of Cape Colony, South Africa, 
accompanied her husband to the Bermuda 
Islands, where he went to act as chaplain 
to the imprisoned Boers. Mrs. Albertyn 
was the only woman among the 5,000 
prisoners, and her motherly ministrations 
greatly endeared her to the men. 

Mrs. Lity BrAuN, whose book on the 
condition of women in Germany was late- 
ly reviewed in the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
has succeeded, after much hard work, in 
getting a sort of phalanstery started near 
Berlin. A coéperative society will put up 
a building with accommodations for thirty 
families, having a@ common kitchen and 
dining-room., 

Miss VipA GOLDSTEIN is the editor of 
a monthly paper, the Woman's Sphere, 
published at Melbourne, Australia, which 
is full of interesting news about the prog- 
ress of women in Australia and New Zea- 
land—facts that American women cannot 
get from any other source, Its price is 
only fifty cents a year, postpaid. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Miss Vida Gold- 
stein, National Suffrage Headquarters, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, 
New York City, N. Y. Miss Goldstein 
left Boston this week for New York, but 
she does not expect to sail for Australia 
before June, 

Miss Susan B. Antuony addressed all 
the Bryn Mawr students in the college 
chapel this week, when Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, of Baltimore, presented the college 
with a portrait medallion of her, the work 
of Miss Leila Usher, of Boston. Presi- 
dent Thomas accepted the gift in behalf 
of the college. Miss Anthony was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and her remarks 
were repeatedly interrupted with ap- 
plause. At the close she answered a 
number of questions asked by the stu- 
dents in regard to equal suffrage. Dr. 
Kelly gave an appreciative account of 
Miss Anthony’s life and work, and then 
he unveiled the medallion. 

Miss Emma C, Sicke.s, of Chicago, 
Ill., has received a gold medal from the 
International Society of La Savateur, of 
Paris, France, ‘‘for exceptional bravery in 
checkiug the Indian war of 1890.’’ Miss 
Sickels was the first to learn of the plan 
of attack, and the real causes of the out- 
break, and at the risk of he? life she went 
to Chief Little Wound’s camp and per- 
suaded him to come into a conference and 
throw his influence on the side of peace. 
Miss Sickels’s previous position as super- 
intendent of a large boarding school at 
Pine Ridge gave her the knowledge and 
friendship of the Indians which made this 
possible, and she went from Washington 
to Dakota, authorized by Secretary Proc- 
tor, General Schofield, and General Miles, 
to use her good offices among the disaf- 
fected Indians for the restoration of 
peace. Her success has led to the be- 
stowal of the badge of honor. 

Miss ELLor A. CARLISLE has been 
chosen to the Boston board of school su- 
pervisors, to succeed Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, who resigned to become dean of 
Simmons College. Miss Carlisle has an 
excellent record. She graduated from 
the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal School in 
1885, and has taken special courses of 
study at Yale, Clark, and Harvard Uni- 
versities. She taught in the normal 
schools of New Britain, Conn., and Wino- 
na, Minn., being principal of the grammar 
school department in the latter. She has 
been a teacher in the High School and 
director of the Normal School of Norwich, 
Conn. From 1896 to 1898 she was supervis- 
or of the primary schools of New Haven, 
Conn. In organizing and administering 
this office, she was highly successful. In 
1897 she visited England, and made some 
study of the schools there. Since 1898 
she has been a professor in Wellesley Col- 
lege, at the head of the department of 
pedagogy. She is spoken of in the high- 
est terms by those who have worked with 
her. There were several candidates of 
conspicuous merit, but there is reason to 
believe the committee has made a good 





choice. 
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“ THE LITTLE MADAM.” 





(Continued from First Page.) 

When rumors of the great Franco- Prus- 
sian war came across the water, Madam 
determined to give the benefit of her ex- 
perience to her husband's people, and she 
set sail for Germany. After many dis- 
couragements she received an appoint- 
ment as nurse, and remained with the 
German army until peace was declared. 
During these years she had many hair- 
breadth escapes and thrilling experiences, 
but the most exciting of her adventures 
came after peace was declared, and this 
resulted in her receiving the iron cross. 

When on March 1 the order came to 
evacuate France, there were many German 
soldiers whose serious wounds made it 
impossible for them to be moved, and 
Madam was left at Orleans in charge of a 
hospital where there were thirty wounded 
men, Ina fortnight they wereall on the 
road to recovery, and needed her no long- 
er. Believing that her work was finished, 
Madam stepped into the diligence en 
route for Berlin, when a surgeon came 
running from the house and begged her 
not to leave, as sixteen men had just been 
brought in, and there was no one to care 
forthem. The mayor also urged her to 
stay, promising that she should spend the 
night at his own home, and that he him- 
self would accompany her to and from 
her work, as a protection from the towns- 
people, who were furious with anger at 
the Germans. 

And so for more than a month Madam 
stayed on alone. Every morning at six 
the mayor accompanied her to the hos- 
pital, and at nine, after she bad made her 
patients comfortable for the night, came 
again and took her home. 

At last the time came for Madam to 
start at once for Berlin with her men, 
One of her patients had died, so there 
were fifteen to make the journey. On 
April 1 a strange procession moved 
through the streets of Vendome. First 
came three dump carts, each carrying a 
man who had undergone an operation the 
day before, and who lay on the straw, 
groaning with every motion of the cart, 
while behind was a diligence, on the floor 
of which sat a little American woman, 
surrounded by twelve badly wounded 
men, three of whom rested their weary 
heads in her lap. It was bitterly cold, 
and the men were clothed only in their 
undergarments, with one blanket each. 
They shivered and wailed with the cold. 
The mayor had given them food enough 
for the day, and warned Madam not to 
stop at hotels, for fear of the angry peas- 
ants. So twice during the day the little 
procession halted in secluded places, and 
Madam distributed her rations and dressed 
the wounds of the amputated. 

In the late afternoon they came to the 
railroad station, where Madam had under- 
stood a German ambulance would meet 
them. There was no ambulance, and 
none was expected until the next morn- 
ing. Not far away the walls of a castle 
were visible, andon inquiry she learned 
that this was the famous Chateau de 
Blois, once the residence of Catherine de 
Medici. She sent for stretchers, and the 
men were carried to the chateau. Two 
brown Franciscan sisters met them at the 
gate and conducted them to the barracks, 
where in the days of Catherine 400 soldiers 
had been garrisoned. 

These barracks had been occupied by 
German troops, and now were deserted 
and forlorn. The doors between the 
rooms had been torn down and burned 
for warmth, making the barracks one 
long, barren passage. The sisters brought 
supper for the men—a pot of coffee and 
great pieces of French bread. They also 
gathered what straw they could find for 
them to lie upon, and then they left for 
the night. Madam made the men as com- 
fortable as was possible on the scant sup- 
ply of straw, and dressed their wounds. 

When she came to the amputated, a 
fresh difficulty presented itself, for she 
found that in one case gangrene had set 
in. This alarmed her exceedingly, for in 
all her hospital experiences she had never 
had a case of this kind. She remembered 
having heard, however, that a yeast poul- 
tice should be applied, and she left the 
men and ran back to the town for yeast. 
Not knowing the French word, she had 
great difficulty in making herself under- 
stood, but she finally procured it, and the 
next morning there was not a sign of the 
dread disease. 

The men lay awake all night, too home- 
sick and cold to sleep. Moreover, they 
were in mortal fear of the Franc-tireurs, 
a band of French bandits, who robbed the 
battle-fields and committed the most bru- 
tal crimes. There were all sorts of un- 
canny noises during the night, battalions 
of rats scampering through the walls, the 
creaking of boards, and the wind howling 
through the empty passages; and the men 
trembled at every sound. First one suf- 
ferer cried out with pain and terror, and 
then another. Inthe midst of it all the 
little American woman alone was calm 
and unterrified. Sitting on the bare floor 





she cheered them through the long night 
with war songs, and stories told in broken 
German. 

At daylight the sisters brought break- 
fast, and after the sufferers had eaten and 
their wounds had been dressed they were 
in better spirits. During the forenoon a 
messenger from the station brought news 
that the ambulance had arrived. The 
men were carried to the train and placed 
in an empty baggage car, and Madam was 
about to follow when the station agent 
pulled her out by the arm, saying: ‘‘There 
is no requisition for you. The requisition 
is fora surgeon.’’ Madam drew herself 
up to ber full height of five feet, and an- 
swered: “I am a surgeon!’ She seized 
the paper, and signed it in a large, mascu- 
line hand, ‘‘Von Olenhausen.’’ Then, be- 
fore any one could interfere, she was in 
the car. 

It was a lpng, cold ride to Orleans in 
the dark baggage car. Rain was falling, 
and the water dripped through the roof 
on the wounded soldiers. Madam took 
off her dress skirt and covered one of the 
men. When they reached Orleans the in- 
spector threw open the door of the car. 
He was a Frenchman, but he exclaimed: 
“It is scandalous to allow you to come 
like this, unguarded, too! Don’t, as you 
value your life, open this door or let any 
one know that there are Germans here!”’ 
and he left them again in the darkness. 
Presently stretchers were brought, and 
the wounded were carried to the convent 
of St. Joseph near by. Madam supported 
two of the men who were unable to walk, 
and as they passed along the street the 
French women howled and kicked mud at 
them because they were Germans. 

The sisters at the convent placed the 
men in the wards, and ordered Madam to 
find lodgings elsewhere, as they had re- 
ceived no orders to care for her. She 
asked to see the mother superioy, and ex- 
plained to her that she had no money and 
must remain at the convent, but the 
mother only stamped her foot and ordered 
her to be taken to the gate. Madam ran 
to the wounded men and told them of her 
predicament. They collected one thaler, 
about 75 cents, from their little store, and 
gave itto her. With this she set out for 
an inn near by, which was kept by a 
Frenchman, He would give her lodging, 
but not food, for so small a sum, and she 
was shown a room over the barroom, 
where men howled and sang and cursed 
the Germans all night long, making sleep 
impossible. At daylight she returned to 
the convent, where the sisters were serv- 
ing breakfast to the men. Having been 
without food since noon of the previous 
day, Madam asked the sisters for bread, 
but this request was angrily refused. 

An officer and two gendarmes accom- 
panied the little band to the railroad sta- 
tion, whence they were to take the train. 
The people in the streets shouted at them 
as they passed. Another disappointment 
greeted them at the station, for there was 
no train in sight. 

The mob grew more furious every min- 
ute, and the Germans were hurried into 
the baggage-room of the station and 
locked in. Exhausted by the long jour- 
ney, and discouraged by the delay, the 
men cried like children, and the Little 
Madam, hungry and disheartened though 
she was, cheered them with war songs, 
and told again her most thrilling stories, 
At noon she went out and demanded food 
of the inspector. He lent her two thalers, 
and with these she bought bread and 
sausage and coffee for the men, who ate 
and drank every bit, forgetting the twen- 
ty-four hours’ fast of the brave little 
woman to whose wachfu! care they owed 
their lives. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon two German officers came and sent 
for stretchers to convey the little band to 
the ambulance train, which was waiting a 
quarter of a mile away. 

When the men were made comfortable 
for the night, Madam asked for food, and 
she declares that the great bowl of oat- 
meal porridge, thick with prunes, which 
she received, was the most delicious meal 
that she had ever eaten. 

The train went around the battle-fields, 
picking up the sick and wounded, and 
April 19 reached Berlin. The fifteen men 
were placed in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
and, thanks to the untiring care of the 
little American woman, every one of them 
recovered, though several had received 
what had seemed mortal wounds. After 
hearing of this, the good old Emperor 
William personally thanked the Little 
Madam for her work, and presented to 
her that iron cross, with its white and 
black ribbon, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Prince Henry. 

It is a quiet life which Madam leads in 
her home at the Grundmann studios, A 
quiet life, but likewise a busy one, for, 
notwithstanding her 86 years, Madam von 
Olenhausen is still self-supportiog. In 
one corner of her studio a platform has 
been built, which is reached by a lit- 
tle flight of steps. This is Madam’s work- 
shop; here she sits before a tiny drawing 
table, under the great northern window, 
and designs and embroiders the doilies 





and table-covers by the sale of which she 
earns her living. 

It was not until she had passed the 
Scriptural age of three-score years and 
ten that Madam began to do this sort of 
work. Before her marriage she had been 
designer for one of the great cotton mills 
at Manchester, and after a lapse of half a 
century she resumed her girlhood’s work. 
Yet they are by no means old-fashioned 
or mediocre patterns which she draws 
and embroiders on bits of linen and can- 
vas. 

She is a wonderful woman in many 
ways. She reads and speaks with ease 
French, German, and Italian, as well as 
English. She never uses glasses, and her 
hand is as steady and her eyes as bright 
as when she made the perilous journey 
from Vendome to Berlin. She truly seems 
to have found the fountain of perpetual 
youth, for ber heart is as young as that of 
a girl of twenty. She is never discour- 
aged, never “‘blae,’’ and she has always a 
cheery word for whoever enters her little 
home, 

The dwellers in the studio building 
look upon Madam as a sort of mother su- 
perior, and to her they come for encour- 
agement, praise, and sympathy. I cannot 
bear to think of the Grundmann studios 
without the Little Madam, nor can I im- 
agine any sort of a gathering there with- 
out that little smiling face beaming from 
the depths of an arm-chair. There is not 
one of the Madam’s legion of friends who 
will not heartily echo Prince Henry’s sen- 
timents, and feel with him that we are all 
honored in having the pleasure of know- 
ing Mary, the Baroness von Olenhausen, 
who so well deserves the iron cross, 
which she always wears on her breast. 

A few more facts in regard to this re- 
markable woman will be of interest. 

She was born in Lexington, Feb. 4, 1817. 
Her maiden name was Phinney. After 
completing her education, she went to 
Manchester, N. H., as a designer of prints 
in one of the cotton mills. Thereshe met 
and married the Baron von Olenhausen, 
who was employed as a chemist in the 
same mill, 

Madam’s married life, though short, was 
very happy. After her husband’s death, 
when the Civil War broke out and Madam 
volunteered to go to the front as a nurse, 
she was refused, as the Government could 
not afford to send more nurses, 

Through the efforts of Gov, Andrew 
of Massachusetts, however, she received 
her commission, with the understanding 
that she would pay her own travelling ex- 
penses. Undaunted by this, she sold her 
sewing machine, which in those days was 
of considerable value, and with the money 
went South, and served as a surgical nurse 
throughout the four years of the struggle. 

After her final return from Germany, 
Madam resumed her girlhood’s work of 
designing. She was not willing to accept 
assistance from her family or friends, but 
supported herself up to the very last by 
designing and embroidering doilies and 
table-covers. The Madam’s birthdays 
have yearly been celebrated with great 
pride by the dwellers in the studios, and 
those who were present at her eighty- 
fifth, only a few months ago, will cherish 
the picture of the happy little woman, 
surrounded by flowers and birthday gifts, 
smilingly bidding her guests goodby, and 
adding in her cheery way: ‘Girls, I have 
had a delicious time!’’ 

Her iron cross and a handkerchief given 
to her by King Ludwig of Bavaria, who 
visited her on a battlefield, she has be- 
queathed to the Lexington Historical 
Society. 
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THE BAY OF NAPLES. 

An American lady says in a private 
letter from Naples: 

‘Here I am, in a room on the fourth 
story of a hotel on the side of a hill, or 
rather range of hills rising from the sea, 
at the foot and on the slopes of which 
Naples lies. Before my window stretches 
a magnificent panorama—the bay of Na- 
ples, a wide: expanse of water, gleaming 
with the colors of a peacock’s neck— 
beyond, the long range of peaks of Sor- 
rento, purple and gold in the checquered 
light. Farther along lies Capri, blue in 
the distance, like a couchant lion. One 
arm of the bay is formed by the long 
villa-sprinkled promontory of Posilippo; 
the other by the long slopes of Vesuvius, 
towering into the exquisite blue sky, a 
colnmn of white steam pouring from its 
‘cone and drifting off in white clouds 
above the villages that gleam white along 
the shore. How I wish I could let you 
see through my eyes foratime! It seems 
too bad not to be able to share all this 
glory. 

‘Immediately below my window lies 
the city itself—great blocks of building, 
white, yellow, pink, with flat roofs, and 
no chimneys nor smoke. The high ridge 
of houses on what they call the Pizzo Fal- 
cone—the falcon’s beak—dominates the 
lower part of the town. The long lines 
are broken by the domes of the churches 





and the green masses of trees that mark 
the gardens. Running out from the shore, 
like a huge mass of greenish, weather- 
stained rock, lies the old gloomy fortress, 
the Castel del Oro. In fine weather the 
view is paradisaical, and deserves its rep- 
utation for beauty. It is moreover a per- 
fect kaleidoscope; the colors, the lights 
and shades shift and change in endless 
variety. 

‘Sometimes in the morning the bay 
looks like an Alpine valley full of mists: 
with peaks rising up around it. Some- 
times, in the midst of sunny peace, half an 
hour will change the whole aspect. Black 
clouds gather around Vesuvius, the shores 
are hidden in purple haze, the sky glooms 
over a cold green sea that dashes in foam 
against the sea-wall of the city and the 
rocky foundation of the old castle. Or 
everything is blotted out in torrents of 
rain—blinding sheets of water coming 
down like the beginning of another Del- 
uge. The climate reminds one of the 
people; it is as emotional as they are; 
they seem born of the same elements, 
Still, one must say that sunshine is 
by far the prevailing mood of the climate. 
How far it is of the people, I cannot say. 
They are wonderfully civil and polite to 
strangers. 

“This is a long description; but what 
can I write of, except the beauty that 
keeps one in a perpetual state of admira- 
tion and interest?’’ 





A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN FARMER. 

One of the marked characters among 
the women living near Rumford Falls, 
Oxford Co., Me., is Mrs, Luella Lane, who 
owns and manages a farm of three hun- 
dred acres. She makes a specialty of 
dairying, and has a herd of twenty-five 
thoroughbred Holstein cows. Each year 
she plants twelve acres of corn, and this 
is stored in two immense silos. She sup- 
plies Rumford Falls with milk, and all 
her products are disposed of in the same 
market. She keeps from twenty to forty 
hogs, and so large are her farming opera- 
tions that five work horses are required 
on the place, 

Although comparatively a young wo- 
man, she is the mother of eight children, 
all boys but one, and she has cared for 
them, besides attending to all her other 
duties. She keeps two hired men the 
year round, but all the details of the great 
business she attends to herself. 

When Mrs. Lane took charge of this 
farm five years ago, it was badly run 
down and neglected. All the farming 
implements were primitive and well-nigh 
useless, but she was not the person to be 
discouraged, With a resolution almost 
Roman, this energetic woman faced the 
task, and won the battle. To-day hers is 
one of the finest farms in Maine, and all 
the tools are of the most improved type. 
Not only has she made a success, but she 
is making a fortune. 

This is a record showing what energy, 
persistence and good judgment will ac- 
complish even in the weaker sex. 

H. M. WILDER. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


An old man, and a younger one who 
wore the dress of a minister of the gospel, 
stood before a shop window, looking with 
all the interest and animation of children 
at the pretty display of toys, books, and 
pictures, The young man looked serious, 
intelligent, keenly alive to all about him, 
—to the crowds hurrying by, intent on 
holiday pleasures and purchases, as well 
as to the eager interest of his elderly com- 
panion in the attractive display of arti- 
cles in the large window. 

The other, though old compared to the 
vigorous young man beside him, showed 
more boyish enjoyment in the pictures 
and books spread out so temptingly be- 
fore them. His bright eyes rested with 
special pleasure upon a lovely face of the 
Madonna, with the dear Christ-child held 
tenderly in her arms. It was Christ- 
mas day. Turning to his friend, he said: 

“QO Ned, don’t your heart ’most break 
wanting to take some of all this pretty 
back up in the mountains? Now look at 
that picture. There was one like it given 
to the little mission up near Proctor—not 
so big and not so lovely, but it meant all 
the same for the mother and the child 
that we all know. The women and chil- 
dren just never tired of looking at it and 
loving it, and one day Polly Ann Wil- 
liams, who lived five miles up on Frozen 
Creek, walked and carried her baby just 
to see that picture, after some of ’em told 
her about it. I saw her standin’, lookin’ 
at it, as if she had forgot where she was. 
I saw the tears fallin’ from her eyes, and 
heard her say, ‘I could stan’ and look at 
the Saviour all day long,so little and pretty, 
and holdin’ to his mother so tight. She 
looks tired and sorry, like we do, too.’ 
Tired and sorry! Yes, that’s what so 
many of the purty mountain girls and 
women are always, with nothin’ purty to 





look at ever, and nothin’ to hope or wish 
fur, cept to be dead and at rest.”’ 

“But, Uncle Ben,” said Mr. Strong, 
gently, lest the eloquence of his old friend 
should attract too much attention from 
the passers by, ‘‘things are getting better 
forus. They are coming our way. The 
school is doing finely.’’ 

“Yes, yes, I know it is,” said Uncle 
Ben. “God bless you and all that are 
working in it! But I want some school 
to come to them that never get near 
enough to come to it. I tell you, the 
mountains are full of women and childrea 
who never see school, or church, or hard- 
ly know there is a God, except for the 
cursin’ of the men around them. I want 
somethin’ to come tothem, They never 
can fix up their homes, they never saw it 
done. Look at this, now—table, stove, 
dishes —they never see nothin’ like these.”’ 

He had moved to the toy side of the 
window, and the eyes of the Holy Child 
in its mother’s arms seemed to follow 
him. 

“T have a mind to get some, a whole 
set, and take ’em with me, to preach home 
fixin’ to my little mountain girls.”’ 

He had fixed longing, admiring eyes on 
a doll’s table with folding leaves, a set of 
blue and white china dishes, a small cook 
stove with little kettle and shining pans, 

‘Come on, Ned, come in and see what’ !! 
be the cost of my industrial school outfit, 
that can come to women who can’t come 
to your big one.”’ 

The old man was really excited; his 
eyes shone, his cheeks grew red with the 
anticipated pleasure of such object- 
lessons. 

‘‘No need for the babies,’’ he said, al- 
most apologetically, to the curly-haired, 
blue-eyed dolls that stared at him so 
brightly. ‘Mountain children are as 
pretty as you, and there are enough of 
‘em, too; every cabin has got its half- 
dozen, if not the whole set, with one or 
two thrown in for good measure. Come 
on, Ned, let us see what it will cost,’’ 

Inside the warm, bright store, Mr. 
Strong tried to argue a little with the old 
missioner, ‘‘But, Uncle Ben, you need 
money so much for books and things, do 
you feel sure this is really a good invest- 
ment?’’ 

Uncle Ben’s eyes shone with almost an 
angry light, if such kind eyes couid have 
such a glow, as he answered, emphatically: 
‘*The very best investment I could make, 
as I have a Bible and a Psalms and Testa- 
ment in big print. My congregations 
can’t read, so I always learn ’em a pretty 
verse, and print it out in big letters for 
some who can read to refresh the others. 
Then I always talk to the pretty little 
girls, and tell ’em how I would do ef I 
was a little girl;’’ and the rugged old man 
laughed heartily at the idea. ‘But ef I 
can show ’em how to set a nice little 
table, with little cook pans to cook it 
right, takin’ a piece of apple for a turkey 
and puttin’ it in a pan to roast, and not 
cut up and boil in pieces with dumplin’, 
like they do, it would be a sermon as well 
worth preachin’ as yours, with all your 
book-learning, Ned. And, besides, the 
money,is mine. It was given to me for a 
Christmas gift, ‘to do what you please 
with,’ the dear young lady said who sent 
it to me; and this pleases me just about 
as much as new gloves and a fine muffler 
might some people who had time to sit 
down and study what they could coax 
themselves to.’’ Unconsciously the old 
man had betrayed the real intention of 
the sender of the fund, the investment of 
which was of such interest. ‘You see 
now, Ned, I can’t go into a mountain 
woman’s house and be treated the best 
she knows how, if the coffee-pot does 
stand on the coals day in and day out, and 
the coffee is added, not made fresh and 
wholesome every time, till the pot is 
anigh full, and the bacon is fried, and bis- 
cuit is yellow with soda, and tell my kind 
entertainer how much easier and better it 
could be done. But I could take this 
little cook stove and tell my little girls 
just how I would do ef I was that pretty 
little girl I was talkin’ to. With this 
little coffee-pot no higher than my thumb, 
I could show the children how to make 
fresh coffee every mornin’, and then how 
to wash and sun the pot and keep it 
clean, and the mothers would catch on 
mighty quick, and no harm done their 
feelin’s. This little biscuit-board ain’t 
any longer than my hand, but it can teach 
of sweet beat biscuit that don’t need 
grease or soda, and is so good the baby 
can cut teeth on it, and the old grandma 
can eat it with her coffee, and nobody be 
hurt. Yes, Ned, my ‘industrial school’ 
must go to my mountain children. Put 
’em up, Miss, please, in a little wood box 
they can travel in.” 

The two dollars intended for the warm 
gloves and muffler for the beloved old 
mountain evangelist was quickly ex- 
changed for the ‘outfit’? that was to 
carry Froebel’s sunshine to the dark little 
cabin homes in the Kentucky mountains, 
and the two gentlemen walked out into 
the busy streets again. 

Think of it, you who believe in ‘Uni- 
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versity Extension’! Think of that two- 
dollar ‘“‘industrial school” carried from 
home to home by the old missionary who 
has spent thirty years trying to bring the 
knowledge of salvation and the gospel of 
clean living to those isolated people, to 
those women and children with just the 
same love of home and children and all 
the things that make life worth living, 
that other women and children have; and 
give of the abundance of your life, to 
soften and relieve the dreadful poverty of 
theirs. Lend help to those who are glad 
to go to their mountain sisters, with lov- 
ing hearts and helpful hands, but have 
only these to offer! 

The world bows with respectful admira- 
tion before the beautiful gifts of libraries 
and books that Mr. Carnegie is willing to 
share with us who live in cities already 
full of churches and books and all beauti- 
ful things. America is proud of her 
adopted son, and across the seas old Scot- 
land must be proud of the Scottish thrift 
and energy that have wrought such won- 
derful things; but Mr. Carnegie should 
hear the voice that says, ‘‘How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of them 
who bring good tidings!’’ and give of his 
wealth to spread ‘‘social settlements’’ in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, to build indus- 
trial schools that will teach these men 
and women to make the best use of the 
lives God has given them, 

They need it so badly, they receive it 
with such open hearts and eager minds! 
A local paper, where three young girls 
had held a little industrial school for 
two months, said that the work of those 
young ladies would be felt in those moun- 
tains through all eternity. Ah, men and 
brothers, whom God has entrusted with 
wealth, with the brains and power of 
acquiring it, share it with the less fortu- 
nate ones! Your work shall bear fruit 
through all eternity, and this ‘‘university 
extension” exceed all that you could dare 
to hope. The glow of the light of knowl- 
edge and truth shall rest with rosy gleam 
upon the mountain peaks, and ‘‘They that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever.” Vv. 
Castleton, Ky. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 








Nearly two-thirds of all the letters car- 
ried by the world’s postal services are 
written, sent to and read by English- 
speaking people. 


A teacher in the Philippines says that 
the native children are remarkably bright, 
and that they are not behind American 
children in drawing, penmanship and 
music, 


Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All 
Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church of 
New York, has resigned, to accept the 
pastorate of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity Church in California. 

A company has been formed at Paris 
which, for a consideration, will relieve 
parliamentary candidates of all the wor- 
ries of ageneral election, Posters, agents, 
orators, audiences, al] are found. Voters, 
however, are not supplied, but if the can. 
didate is not elected the company guaran- 
tees to return a third of whatever he may 
have paid to secure his election. 


A woman, Malvida von Meysenburg, 
says the New York Sun, has written what 
is, up to date, the most brilliant and clear- 
sighted of the many analytical studies of 
Nietsche. She was the friend of Nietsche, 
but she saw, even in his early years, the 
threatening shadow of his insanity, that 
wrecked his brilliant intellect, and her 
friendship seems to have given her in- 
sight and understanding, without biasing 
her judgment or misleading her reason. 


Strange paradox, incredible challenge, 
‘Your love, or your life!’? And yet Chi- 
cago dailies of recent dates contained the 
tidings with conspicuous headlines, ‘*Mur- 
der inaschool. Mad lover kills a young 
teacher in the presence of her pupils.’’ 
“Love leads two boys to suicide.”” “A 
young man kills his sweetheart.’’ In fact, 
no less than four murders of young wom- 
en by their lovers were recorded in one 
week, in one city, and the record was 
proportionately, in other 
cities,— Union Signal. 


The ‘*Municipal Year Book’’ makes 
possible for the first time an accurate 
Statement of the extent to which cities of 
the United States own their public util- 
ities. The Engineering News condenses 
some of the facts as follows: ‘Taking 
first a general view of the whole country, 
nearly every city owns its sewerage sys- 
tem, over half own their public water sup- 
Ply, one-eighth or more own electric 
lighting plants. Very few places own gas 
works, and only only one city owns and 
Operates a street railway system.”’ 


Soon after the New Zealand government 
announced its intention of buying a ‘‘na- 
tional coal mine,’’ Sir Edwin Grey, in the 
House of Commons, asked the English 


ministry to purchase one of¢the Welsh 
coal fields. About the same time the 
Prussian government bought a coal mine 
near Koenigsberg for the supply of the 
State railways. The New Zealand pur- 
chase has now been completed. A mine 
in the south island has just been bought 
for £150,000, and will be worked by the 
government, The premier alleges that a 
ring of owners and merchants maintain 
the price of coal 75 per cent. above its 
due rate. Depots are to be set up in each 
of the four centers, and after the govern- 
ment railways have been supplied, the 
surplus will be sold at low rates to private 
consumers. It is also proposed to estab- 
lish coal stores in Cape Town and London, 
and the government looks forward to 
taking charge of the frozen meat business 
in both South Africa and England. It 
has also been authorized by the Legisla- 
ture to set up State hotels in tourist dis- 
tricts. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mrs. SEELY’s Cook Book. With Chap- 
ters on Domestic Servants, their Rights 
and Duties, and many other details of 
household management. By Mrs. L. 
Seely. With many illustrations. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


This is a very voluminous and compre- 
hensive work, containing not only direc- 
tions for preparing soups, meats, game, 
vegetables, and every species of dessert, 
but dissertations on household manage- 
ment and the relations between employers 
and servants. Much of the detail is ap- 
plicable only to large and expensive 
housekeeping, employing from five to ten 
domestics. The directions also are for 
luxurious fare regardless of expense. The 
illustrations are numerous, and suggestive 
of costly appliances and high living. In 
these respects the book is adapted espe- 
cially to wealthy people who entertain in 
style. But the recipes can be modified, 
especially in their use of wine, spirits and 
flavorings. The instructions as to baking, 
roasting, broiling, frying, boiling, etc., 
are thoroughly scientific and practical. 
To an intelligent housekeeper the book is 
full of valuable suggestions, and can be 
studied with profit even by invalids and 
vegetarians. Wecommend it therefore as 
of value to many who will find nothing 
practical in the costumes of housekeeper, 
lady’s maid, cook, chambermaid, scullery 
maid, butler, footman, waiters, valets, 
etc. The book will give suggestions to 
people of all tastes and habits. But it 
seems especially adapted to millionaire 
households. H. B. B. 








———_ 


HUMOROUS. 


‘Our legislators,” protested the ma- 
chine politician, ‘tare not as bad as they’re 
painted.”’ 

‘*No?”’ replied the plain citizen. ‘‘Well, 
they’re certainly not so good as they’re 
whitewashed.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


‘Aunt Alice, were you very bad when 
you were little?’ 

“Oh, no, indeed, my dear! I tried to be 
very gvod.”’ 

**Well, I think it’s much better to be 
bad, so as to have something interesting 
to talk about when you grow up.’’—Life. 


Martha—You don’t mean to say you 
have accepted that Mr. Spooner? Why, 
he is so awkward! I saw him holding an 
umbrella over you the other day, and he 
Jet all the water drain right on to you. 

Nancy—What better proof could I have 
that he is in love with me? He hadn’t the 
least idea that it was raining, the dear 
man !— Boston Transcript. 


Miss Mobile—Well, Martha, how is your 
hushand now? 

Martha—Po'ly, miss, po'ly. 
that exclamatory rheumatism. 

Miss Mobile—You mean inflammatory 
rheumatism, Martha, Exclamatory is to 
cry out, 

Martha(withsolemn conviction) --That’s 
it, mum, that’s it! He don’t do nothing 
but holier. 


He’s got 


Lady Customer—Uave you any Sunday 
toys that Icould give to my little grandson? 

Shopman— Yes, here is our sixpenny box 
of soldiers. 

Lady Customer—But I couldn’t think of 
letting the child play at soldiers on a Sun- 
day! 

Shopman—Of course not, madam. But 
these are Salvation Army soldiers.— 
Christian Life. 


“So you’re going to keep Bill Husker in 
Congress!’’ ‘We are,’’ answered Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘‘We don’t want him around 
here. He was so slick that he didn’t give 
anybody a show in a hoss trade or any- 
thin’ else, an’ he got so uppish that it 
ground us to have to travel on the same 
road with him. You kin bet he’ll stay in 
Congress. We couldn’t indict him nor 
have him kidnapped, an’ we've got to get 
rid of him somehow.’’— Washington Star. 


Canon Carter’s handwriting was _per- 
haps, after Dean Stanley’s, the very worst 
of the last century. The present Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Maclagan, once sur- 
prised his secretary by saying: ‘I have 
hardly ever received an anonymous letter, 
but I got one this morning. It is very 
badly written, and | can hardly make it 
out; but from the signature it is sure to 
be abusive. The man has signed himself 
‘A Tattar.’ See if you can make it out.”’ 
The secretary, who knew the handwriting, 
rather startled his lordship by rejoining: 
“It’s nothing alarming. It’s only a note 


HOWS'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure 

F J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blond and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75ic. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Ha!ll’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE AUTOGRAPH NEST. 


BY ADELBERT F, CALDWELL. 











‘‘Now I'm ready. Bring out the writ- 
ing-desk. I believe my indelible ink’s in 
it,’’ said Aunt Mary, mysteriously, as she 
bent over her work-basket for a small roll 
of strong white linen. 

‘‘But — but before we begin,’’ — Dor- 
othy’s voice betrayed unusual curiosity— 
‘please, auntie, tell what you're going to 
make.”’ 

That morning, at breakfast, Aunt Mary 
said as soon as she got her work done she 
and Dorothy would assist some little 
strangers—she had noticed, while open- 
ing the doors and windows for the bright 
morning air, that they were just setting 
to work—in their home making task. 

“Ts it to be ink, pictures?”’ asked Dor- 
othy. 

‘‘No,’’ replied Aunt Mary. ‘Just wait, 
and ‘twill be all the more interesting. 
Bring the writing-desk and scissors.”’ 

Annt Mary took her lap-board and roll 
of linen out on the wide veranda. 

‘‘Hope this will be as good as Aunt 
Mary’s other secrets,’’ thought Dorothy, 
sitting down beside her aunt. 

Aunt Mary cut the linen into small, 
narrow pieces, leaving attached to eacha 
bit of’ string that looked ever so much 
like a tiny tail. 

‘‘Now, what are the names of your very 
best friends?”’ 

Dorothy thought a moment. 

‘*Papa, mamma, they’re the best,—and 
you.”’ 

‘*Perhaps we'd better use another name 
too.’’ Aunt Mary wrote very carefully on 
three of the little linen slips: ‘‘Papa Ma- 
son,’’ ‘‘Mamma Mason,” ‘‘Aunt Mary.”’ 

“Now we want some other names — 
those of your little friends.” 

“Cousin Beth—that’s one; and—and, 
oh, Willie Baxter, Alice Kilgore, and— 
and Annie Stanley.”’ 

Aunt Mary wrote each name on a sepa- 
rate piece of linen. 

‘Now I think the little builders are 
ready,’’ said Aunt Mary, cautiously point- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Oriole, who were 
just flying into the tall elm om the Ma- 
sons’ broad lawn, with their bills full of 
wool, 

“Oh, and are these for them?’ ex- 
claimed Dorothy. ‘I—l—thought—”’ 

‘‘They were for something else?’’ inter- 
rupted Aunt Mary. ‘No; they are for 
their nest.’’ And Aunt Mary took the 
little slips and carefully scattered them 
over the well-trimmed hedge, where the 
birds could see them in their search for 
building material. 

Presently, while Aunt Mary and Dor- 
othy were watching from the veranda, 
Mr. Oriole hopped near a tempting piece 
of linen, and began eyeing it critically. 

‘*He’s trying to read the name,” whis- 
pered Dorothy, delighted. ‘Is that what 
you wrote them for?” 

“No; there—Jovok!” 

And away flew Mr. Oriole with the slip 
of linen on which was written ‘'Papa 
Mason.”’ 

Soon Mrs. Oriole carried a piece into 
the elm. This was ‘‘Cousin Beth.”’ 

‘‘Is—is this all?’’ asked Dorothy, as 
Aunt Mary closed the writing-desk. 

‘*‘No, but we’ll have to wait for the rest 
till the little birds are hatched and 
grown.”’ 

During the weeks that followed Dor- 
othy patiently waited, till one morning in 
midsummer Aunt Mary said she guessed 
she could send Joe—Joe was the stable 
boy—into the tree for the nest. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Dorothy in delight, 
as Joe handed it to her. ‘*Won’t they be 
surprised,— papa, mamma, Cousin Beth, 
and all?’’ 

For there were the little linen slips, 
sticking out all around the nest, with the 
names of Dorothy’s triends plainly to be 
seen, written in indelible ink. 

“J_-I didn’t know that’s ‘what ‘twas 
going to be!’’ exclaimed Dorothy, gaily. 

“And it’s worth waiting for?’’? asked 
Aunt Mary, her eyes twinkling. 

“I—I guess it is,—for an autograph 
nest! Won’t Cousin Beth be surprised?”’ 
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from Canon Carter of Clewer! 





— Sunday School Times. 
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Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities fur Labora‘ ory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars io catalogue. 


$ CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & V, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°R AND RESILC ENCE: 
tg E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 lastructors 
May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free, 
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The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 cts a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood's present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The f»llowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 

Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
tev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Sacredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, D. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and [mmorality, 
Lewis, D. D. 

20° Social Vice and National Decay, eight 

. pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 5 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 

pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 

Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 

tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 

ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 

Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 

pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 

atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 

7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 

31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 

a hundred. 
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by Rev. A. H. 
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Bounp VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 





volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P. Tuayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to '‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAs8s. 











SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Fsther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. . 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Fae order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman's JONRNAL 


by Will. Allen 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until paymentis made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A TWENTIETH CENTURY ENIGMA. 

What is “Benevolent Assimilation’? It 
is a charming phrase, which meets with 
wide acceptance. But in its practical ap- 
plication it seems to have various defini- 
tions. 

President McKinley, in his Buffalo ad- 
dress, on the day before his assassination, 
interpreted it to mean industrial reciproc- 
ity and enlarged commercial intercourse. 
Congress, on the contrary, defines it to 
mean heavy tariffs on imports and exports 
—limited trade and discouraged industry. 
General Smith, American Commander in 
Samar, according to Captain Waller, cer- 
tified by Captain Porter, Captain Henry 
Bearse, and Lieutenant Halford, has de- 
fined it to mean, ‘‘Killand burn. Take 
no prisoners. Make Samar a howling wil- 
derness. Kill all over ten years.” This 
definition benevolent Captain Waller pro- 
ceeded to apply, with conscientious alac- 
rity, to the inhabitants—wounded and 
prisoners included. ‘I shot them,’’ he 
says, ‘and I think I did right.” The 
Court accepted his definition, and acquit. 
ted him of wrong-doing by a vote of 11 to 
2. Other American officers have effected 
“benevolent assimilation’? by pumping 
Filipinos full of water; others by dieting 
Filipinos upon salt fish without any 
water whatever. 

These contradictory definitions are 
somewhat confusing. Strange to say, 
the Filipinos seem unable to appreciate 
our kind intentions. Major Gardener, 
civil governor of Tayabas province, in 
his recent report, declares that ‘the pol- 
icy pursued is sowing seeds for a perpet- 
ual revolution against us hereafter when 
any good opportunity offers.’’ This is 
the more surprising, as he describes the 
conduct of our troops as absolutely impar- 
tial—‘‘not distinguishing between friendly 
and unfriendly natives, treating each as if 
he must be an insurgent at heart, burning 
villages indiscriminately, contemptuously 
calling all Filipinos ‘niggers,’ and tortur- 
ing by the so-called ‘water-cure’ and other 
methods.”’ 

One of the most striking results of our 
policy of benevolent assimilation is its 
effect upon our officers and soldiers in 
their treatment of each other. On March 
18, at Das Marinas, Cavité province, young 
Edward Richter, of Syracuse, N. Y., a 
private in the 28th Infantry now in the 
Philippines, whe loudly resented having 
his legs and arms tied for alleged disor- 
derly conduct, was gagged and assimi- 
lated by slowly dropping five gallons of 
ice-water, a dipperful at a time, on his 
face. When his struggles ceased, an at- 
tempt was made to resuscitate him, but 
the boy was dead, The War Department 
informed his mother in Syracuse that her 
son died of ‘‘appendicitis,’’ but Lieuten- 
ant Sinclair’s letter stated that he died of 
“an excessive accumulation of mucus in 
the bronchi and bronchirles,’’ while in fact 
he died of ‘benevolent assimilation.” 
Strange to say, the boy’s mother, like the 
Filipinos, seems dissatisfied. 

Women are directly interested in this 
new principle. When our soldiers return 
home and become husbands and fathers, 
it is probable that many of them will ap- 
ply it in the regulation of their domestic 
relations. Surely, in the treatment of 
wives and children, ‘‘discipline must be 
maintained.’’? The family must be ‘‘as- 
similated’’ by modern methods. 

It is time that the women of America 
should have a voice and vote in national 
affairs, so as to secure from our govern- 
ment a logical definition and consistent 
application of this new humanitarian 
principle. As Theodore Parker used to 
say: ‘Please define!’ What is meant by 
‘‘Benevolent Assimilation’’? H. B. B. 


—-— AS 


THE PEACE DEMONSTRATION. 


It is proposed to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Hague Conference by holding 
all over the country, on or about May 15, 
pubiic meetings to advocate the substitu- 
tion of arbitration for war as a means of 
settling international disputes. Duels be- 
tween individuals are now condemned as 
a stupid and barbarous way of adjusting 
private quarrels; and it is only a question 
of time when these gigantic duels between 
nations will be recognized as even more 
unworthy of civilized peoples. 

All persons of common sense and hu- 
manity, even those who are most con 
vinced that it is not yet possible to dis- 





pense with war in all cases, must long to 
hasten the day when wars shall be no 
more. All, irrespective of politics or 
creed, ought to take part in these meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, who repre- 
sents the National American W. 8. A. on 
the Peace Committee of the National 
Council of Women, publishes in the Na- 
tional Column this week an appeal to all 
Suffrage Associations to hold Peace Dem- 
onstrations on May 15, and to emphasize 
the fact that there would be fewer wars if 
the mothers were allowed to vote. Every 
Suffrage Association and woman’s club in 
the land should hold such a meeting. 

Peace literature may be had from Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 30 Pinckney St., Bos- 
ton, and from the, various Peace Socie- 
ties. A. 8. B. 
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AGAINST “REGULATED” VICE. 





Much of the credit for the partial aboli- 
tion of the State regulation of vice in the 
Philippines is due to Mrs. Margaret Dye 
Ellis of Washington, D. C. She has been 
untiring in her efforts to convince promi- 
nent officials of the iniquity of the sys- 
tem, and, failing in this, to make the 
facts known to the country. The result 
of the revelations was such a pressure of 
public opinion that the War Department 
was obliged to act. 

There was a strong disposition in some 
quarters to smother the facts. The offi- 
cers of the National American W. S. A., 
who had been memorializing the govern- 
ment on the subject for two years, passed 
resolutions on the question at the time of 
the National Suffrage Convention last 
February, and sent a copy to every news- 
paper in Washington, but not one printed 
them. Mrs. Ellis made an earnest appeal 
before the Woman’s National Council and 
secured the adoption of strong resolutions 
by that body. She showed to the officers 
of the Suffrage Association and the Coun- 
cil the official registration-book issued by 
the U. S. authorities to one of the child 
prostitutes of the Philippines, whose 
name, translated, is ‘‘Mary of the Cross.”’ 
Her photograph (the photograph of each 
‘registered’ woman was required to be 
pasted on the front of her book to identify 
her) was the portrait of a girl seemingly 
about twelve years old, with a childlike 
face and big, pathetic dark eyes. The book 
contains the official records of her regular 
examinations by a government surgeon, 
and his signature testifying to her state 
of health. 

Mrs, Ellis left this dreadful little book 
at the White House to be shown to the 
President; she placed it in the hands of a 
number of members of Congress. Finally 
she published a circular, giving the facts 
and a facsimile of the portrait, and left a 
copy in a sealed envelope at the house of 
every member of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Philippines, besides sending 
copies out elsewhere. This was on Feb. 
17. On Feb. 19 the following order was 
cabled to Manila: 

“Wright, Manila: It is considered ad- 
visable that upon medical examination of 
prostitutes no fees be charged and no cer- 
tificates of examination given. Medical 
officers can keep their own records of 
names, descriptions, residences, and dates 
of examination, and it is believed that the 
necessary protection against disease can 
in a great measure be secured in this way 
without the liability of a misunderstand- 
ing and the charge of maintaining a sys- 
tem of licensed prostitution. Root.’ 

The circulars left at the homes of the 
Congressmen fell into the hands of their 
wives, and stirred them to womanly in- 
dignation. The public began to wake up 
to the facts, and a storm arose. Mrs. 
Ellis had an interview a few days ago with 
Col. C. R. Edwards, chief of the insular 
division in the War Departmet. Ina let- 
ter to the Union Signal she says: 

He asked if I knew who had been send- 
ing out ‘‘the circulars with the picture of 
the Filipino girl’’? I replied,“I sent them.”’ 
With a laugh he rejoined, ‘‘Well, it was 
legitimate, but it has swamped us; ten 
clerks were employed answering the mail, 
which reached from the floor to my 
shoulders, and I have been here late into 
the evening working myself. We expect 
soon to issue a book answering the many 
questions we have received, and it will not 
be a small book, either.’’ 

Before making her appeal to the public 
through the circular, Mrs. Ellis, repre- 
senting the W. C. T. U., had repeatedly 
asked Governor Taft to accord her a ten- 
minutes’ interview, but on the plea of 
lack of strength he declined to receive 
her, although he was strong enough to 
speak at public dinners, besides testifying 
daily before the Senate Committee on the 
Philippines. If Mrs. Ellis had represent- 
ed as many organized voters as she did 
organized W. C. T. U. women, Governor 
Taft would probably have found himself 
strong enough to see her. The W. C. T. 
U., through its wide organization and 
friendly relations with clergymen of many 
denominations, has been able to do most 
effective work in stirring up public 
opinion, 

We call the attention of all persons in- 
terested to the fact that the State regula- 





tion of vice has been only partially abol- | 


ished, since its central feature, the ef- 
fort to make vice safe by the compul- 
sory examination of women, is still con- 
tinued; and so long as this is the case, 
the time for protests is not over. Roose- 
velt’s personal attention has now been 
brought to the matter, and he should be 
urged to go on and complete the good 
work he has begun, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The monthly literary meeting of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association 
was held at Hotel Vendome on the after- 
noon of April 16. Dr. Emily G. Noble 
gave an illustrated talk on the Brahmins, 
castes, religion and customs of India. 
Among the guests present were the mem- 
bers of the State Federation; Mrs. Elwell, 
wife of the sculptor; Mlle. Tarquia of 
Morocco, who was most picturesque in 


her national dress; Senorita Huidobro, © 
Miss Vida Goldstein of Australia, Mr. | 


Charles Molloy, Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
Kendall, Dr. Anagnos and over 100 others, 
members and guests. Mr. M. P. Curran, 
president of the Men’s Press Club, re- 
ceived in informal fashion with Mrs. Mur- 
ray, president of the Association. 

A uew Catholic monthly, the Christian 
Woman, is to be started next fall at Fri- 
burg in Baden. Dr. Werthmann, presi- 
dent of the Charity Union, and Mrs. U. 
Hamann, the author, have united in an 
appeal to all the Catholic women of Ger- 
many to support the new periodical. Its 
aim will be to make women more thought- 
ful and intelligent wives and mothers, and 
to enlist their coéperation in civic work 
for the moral and economic progress of 
their country. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The four federated clubs of Los Angeles, 
all of which will keep open house during 
the biennial, are the Ruskin Art Club, the 
Ebell Club, the Friday Morning Club and 
the Wednesday Morning Club. The Rus- 
kin Art Club, organized in 1888, is the 
oldest club in Los Angeles, and thas a 
membership of one hundred. Itis astudy 
club. 

Five candidates have been mentioned 
for the presidency of the Geveral Federa- 
tion—Mrs. Dennison of New York, who 
has the claim of rotation in office, being 
first vice-president; Mrs. Sarah Platt Deck- 
er of Denver, who could easily have had 
the office at Denver, and again at Milwau- 
kee, had she desired it; Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette of Los Angeles, Mrs. Alice B. 
Wiles of Chicago, and Mrs. Charles S. 
Morris of Berlin, Wis. 


The California State Federation, which 
raised $1,000 for the biennial expenses, 
was formed in 1900, with a charter mem- 
bership of 57 clubs. It now includes 95 
clubs with a membership of 7,014 women. 
Its object is ‘‘to unite the influence and 
enterprise of California women; to pro- 
mote measures which all can indorse, 
whether these be educational, moral or 
social, and to compare methods of study 
and work.’ The California Federation 
has already done good work in retarding 
the destruction of the California forests, 
and especially in saving some of the big 
trees, 

A plan for a central reciprocity bureau 
for the General Federation will be offered 
by Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president of the 
Missouri State Federation. Mrs. Moore, 
who has served with distinction on the 
National Board, is a college woman, as 
well asa club woman of trained experi- 
ence and proved ability. It is intended to 
make this bureau a reliable source of sug- 
gestion for all phases of club work. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Club Woman, will not be able 
to attend the biennial, owing to a long 
and severe illness from which she has not 
fully recovered. The Club Woman will be 
represented editorially by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, president of the Massachusetts 
State Federation, and its business inter- 
ests will be in charge of Mrs. Viola P. 
Franklin, another of its department edi- 
tors. A full report of the biennial will 
appear in the June number. The May 
number, which has just appeared, is full 
of interesting news concerning the Gen- 
eral and State Federations. 

At the last meeting of the Woman’s 
Club of Revere, Mass., papers were given 
by four of the members on the life of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, president- 
general of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
who visited several Boston chapters 
last week, is a native of Ohio and a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
a coéducational institution at Dela- 
ware. During the residence of Senator 
Fairbanks in Indianapolis, she was an 








active member and founder of clubs, liter- 
ary and philanthropic. Mrs. Fairbanks ia 
the founder and president of the Woman’s 
League of the Junior Republic, a child- 
saving organization. Since going to 
Washington she has become associated 
with a number of organizations. She is 
to be one of the speakers on Civics at the 
biennial. 


The Minnesota State Federation will 
invite the General Federation to hold the 
biennial of 1904 in Minneapolis. The 
Mayor and the Commercial Club, the 
leading organization of business men in 
the city, join in the invitation. 


In Russia the Ministry of the Interior 
has just given permission for a woman’s 
club to be started in Baku, Caucasia. Its 
constitution had been sent in for approval 
in 1899. The club aims to give women of 
the ‘tmiddle class’’ opportunities for in- 
telligent recreation by holding literary 
evenings and discussions among them- 
selves upon educational subjects, etc, 
Men can be admitted only as guests. 


Auother society for the benefit of wom- 
en has just been started in Moscow, under 
the auspices of the Imperial Philanthropic 
Society. Its object is the moral develop- 
ment and improvement of working girls 
and women, of factory hands and domes- 
tic servants. Rooms are to be rented 
where they may pass their leisure time on 
week-day evenings from 7.30 till 10, and 
on Sundays from 5 to 10 P. M. Men may 
join the association, but not as regular 
members. The president and other offi- 
cers are all ladies well known in Moscow. 

The first W. C. T. U. in Austria has 
just been organized in Vienna, with the 
Baroness Langenau as president and Frau 
Doctor Rassinitz as vice-president. The 
Baroness is well known at the Vienna 
court, and is much loved by all classes of 
society, In England, several years ago, 
she greatly endeared herself to British 
Methodists by the support she gave to 
the West London Mission and to its leader, 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. Her generous 
gift in the collection box at one of the 
Sunday evening services of a valuable 
pearl necklace aroused a renewed spirit of 
generosity in many. Miss Willard chose 
the Baroness as the one woman most like- 
ly to secure a foothold for temperance, 
work in Austria, and now her choice has 
been justified. 

The Women’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York is demanding that 
fruit exposed for sale be covered to pro- 
tect it from dust. The sale of candy is 
already regulated in this respect. 


Harper's Weekly says: ‘‘Women’s clubs 
are beginning fully to realize their re- 
sponsibility and power as a factor in pro- 
gressive civilization. Included in the 
subjects to be discussed at the biennial 
meeting of the National Federation in 
May at Los Angeles are those of civic im- 
provements in general] and certain social 
betterments in particular. Those organi- 
zations of intelligent gentlewomen which 
started out as reading, writing and sewing 
clubs will before long be found in the 
forefront as the most practical and valu- 
able champiuns of improved eivilization.”’ 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, president 
of the National Council of Women, when 
asked the other day if she thought the 
color question in women’s clubs would 
ever be settled, replied: ‘I can’t say. I 
do not think, however, that we women 
are any more behind in agreeing on the 
matter than the men are, They have, 
you know, been discussing the color ques- 
tion themselves for a long time past, and 
they are no further forward regarding it 
since the day they firsttookitup. What, 
may I ask, are the men going to do about 
it?” 

Mrs. S. A. Sylvester, in accepting the 
presidency of the Woman’s Club of New- 
ton Centre, Mass., for another year, con- 
gratulated the club on its prosperous 
finances and increased membership. For 
future progress she suggested the desira- 
bility of having vital questions presented 
by the ablest talent, greater emphasis on 
the social life of the club, increased hos- 
pitality, and club conferences on home 
topics. The club voted to give $75 to the 
Newton Centre Vacation School; $25 to 
the Newton District Nursing Association; 

25 to the Mothers’ Rest, conducted by 
the women of the First Baptist Church, 
Newton Centre; $10 to replace capital of 
the Mason School Penny Stamp Savings 
Bank; and $5 to the Children’s Island San- 
itarium in Salem Harbor. 


A dinner was lately given in Chicago, 
Ill., in honor of Mrs. Josephine Silone 
Yates, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women. About 150 dele- 
gates were present from twenty-two wom- 
en’s clubs of the city and vicinity. Mrs. 
Yates gave an account of her trip to Wash- 
ington and participation in the work of 





the National Council of Women: and the 


Mothers’ Congress, She urged the con- 
tinuance of the work of the individua} 
club. Among the toasts responded to at 
this dinner were “Our State Federation,’* 
by the president, Mrs. Jennie C. McClain, 
of Springfield; ‘Our Girls,” “Our Kinder. 
gartens,’’ ‘The Hand that Rocks the Cra- 
dle,” and “When Women Vote.” In 
responding to the ioast ‘“To-day,”’ Mrs, 
Emma Ransom told of the position the 
women of her race now occupy. 
P. Me A, 





THE FUTURE OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Dr. A. E. Winship lately addressed the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation on “The 
Future of Women Teachers.’ He said in 
part: 

Regarding the children in the elemen- 
tary schools, more than 95 per cent. of the 
teaching in cities and large towns is done 
by women, and more than 95 per cent. of 
the administration and leadership is by 
men. In school boards, in supervision, 
in making courses of study, in the selec- 
tion of school books, in deciding upon 
the length of the term and of the day, in 
establishing rules, in the management of 
educational associations, and in the selec- 
tion of teachers, men have 95 per cent. of 
the influence. What does this signify? 

In the first place, it does not signify that 
woman is to be advanced by the retire- 
ment of man. It will be a calamity to 
women as wellas to men, to the country 
as well as to the child, if men lose abso- 
lute influence to any degree. There is 
abundant honor for all in the grand con- 
quests of scholarship and character fore- 
shadowed in the revolution for which I 
plead. Nor dol plead for the rights of 
women. The rights are those of our 
country and of the child. 

Why dothe women have less than 5 per 
cent. of leadership and 95 per cent. of 
labor? Because women are supposed to 
be specially adapted to obedience—as per 
the marriage vow—to the execution of de- 
tails, and to other phases of service, and 
because they are not supposed to have the 
wisdom, the discretion, the energy, to 
plan and to administer. 

Who have formed this judgment upon 
which rests the decision of 5 per cent. of 
leadership and 95 per cent. of labor for 
women? Why, the men, of course. The 
5 per cent. of men have done the thinking 
for the 95 per cent. of women. To say 
the least, the situation is highly interest- 
ing—to the women. If the judgment of 
the men regarding the judgment of the 
men concerning the lack of wisdom, dis- 
cretion and energy of women is correct, 
then some interesting questions arise. 

What reason do the men assign for their 
estimate of women? They have given no 
specific reasons. They assume it. They 
do, however, say that there should be a 
larger percentage of men teachers because 
boys need the masculine mind; that is, the 
masculine mind says that boys need the 
masculine mind. I have been guilty of 
saying that myself. It is refreshing to a 
man to say it. Now I decline to accept it 
without some other evidence than a man’s 
luxury of thus glorifying himself, In the 
meantime, while men are preparing their 
case, One proposition may be considered: 

If boys do need the masculine mind, 
then they should have all they need of it. 
If they need it at all, they need it from 
eleven years of age upward, and it is a na- 
tional disgrace and a crime against hu- 
manity that 95 per cent. of the teaching in 
elementary grades is by women. If this 
assumption is true, then the men should 
teach the boys, and the women should do 
the overseeing. There is no argument in 
the masculine-mind idea that accounts for 
the women’s having but 5 per cent, of in- 
fluence. 

It may be that boys reverence leadership 
and not masculinity. A child-study en- 
thusiast gave a series of questions to 
American children, one of which was: 
‘*Who is your highest ideal of success, or, 
whom would you prefer to be or to have 
been?’? Washington or Lincoln was the 
general choice, The same question in 
England brought for an answer, Queen 
Victoria. This was as true of boys as of 
girls. 

Assuming, then, for argument’s sake 
that what boys reverence is leadership and 
not masculinity, and assuming, what is 
undoubtedly true, that 95 per cent. of the 
teaching in elementary schools will. con- 
tinue to be done by women, is it not 4 
logical conclusion that women should be 
given an opportunity tu be leaders, to re- 
veal to the boys their capability of leader- 
ship, and an opportunity to inspire in boys 
a reverence for themselves as leaders? 

What we need is a committee to make 4 
study after the plan of the Committee of 
Ten, as to these points: 

First. Does the masculine mind need 
the masculine mind, or merely great Jead- 
ership? 

Second. Ifthe masculine mind rever- 
ences leadership, how can the 95 per cent. 
of the teachers be given an opportunity 
to reveal the power of leadership or to 
develop greater power? 

Of course, such acommittee should con- 
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Fine Hosiery Underpriced 


Our buyer yesterday closed out at a merely nominal price 
the entire sample line of a well-known German manufacturer. 
The line comprises styles for both men and women, and they 
would range in price ordinarily from 75c. to $2.00 a pair. 
But this is no ordinary occasion. 


Men’s 
Street Floor. 

Real Lisle and Cotton Hose, in 
this season’s choicest styles, 
more than 100 entirely different 
patterns to choose from, double 


heels, soles and toes. Worth 
from 75c. to $1.50 per pair. . 49c 


Women’s 


Third Floor. 


Lace Ribbed Lisle Thread Hose, 
warranted fast black, fulllength 
and fashioned feet, double heels 
and toes. Worth 29 cts. per 
a 1 0c 





Women’s 
Third Floor, 


All this season’s Novelties, lace 
all over lisle, black and em- 
broidered, rare Jacquard effects, 
lace ankles, vertical stripes 
woven in, neat hand embroidered 
patterns, black and _ colored 
grounds, a large assortment 
High-Grade Fancy Hose, with 
double heels, soles and toes. 
Worth from 75c. to $2.00 per 
pair. 


The Lot 4Qc¢ Per Pair. 
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VEILINGS; and a 


a delightful place to shop in. 





WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 


.« GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 
Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 








Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
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sist of equal proportions of men and wom- 
en. It would be cruel to suggest that 95 
per cent. should be women, on the ground 
that 95 per cent. of the acquaintance with 
school boys is feminine. 

While we await the appointment of such 
a committee, it may be allowable to make 
a few unclassified remarks: 

First. The time has gone by—it went 
with the passing of the Twentieth Century 
—when it makes any appreciable differ- 
ence, primarily, whether one be a man or 
a woman, Prejudice of that kind got 
badly sidetracked in crossing the bounda- 
ries between the centuries. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois was just as attentive to 
the women representatives of the Chicago 
Federation of Women Teachers as it was 
to the mighty men who represented the 
men of the corporations. 

The woman who represents 90 per cent. 
of power will accomplish more in the 
Twentieth Century than the man who 
represents but 70 per cent. of power. 

Second, Inactivity does not breed vig- 
or in professional or public life, any more 
than it does in an arm that is carried ina 
sling. Tradition, prejudice and practice 
have sadly promoted inactivity in school 
women. If women teachers are to be 
leaders, if boys are to understand that 
their women teachers are capable of lead- 
ership, then they must lead in the same 
arena as men, They must lead among 
men, and not merely among women. 

Third. The men will not intentionally 
and gracefully welcome women to rank 
with them in leadership. That would not 
be human nature—man’s nature. The 
public has seen jackets and trousers plan- 
ning and directing, bossing and drawing 
the large salaries, so long that the pre- 
sumption is that jackets and trousers are 
entitled to these luxuries, and the burden 
of proof that it is not so is with the wom- 
en; and this is no easy proposition. 

A story is told of a woman in the Lon- 
don underground railway who was so 
fleshy that she moved slowly, and she 
had an infirmity which required her to 
get out backwards, and each time when 
she got about half way out, the guard, 
supposing that she was trying to get in, 
gave her a boost and shut the door, 
shouting, ‘All aboard!’? She was carried 
round five times. Then, instead of try- 
ing to get out, she stood in the door, and 
made the guard understand that she pro- 
posed to get out, and he must stand aside 
and give her a chance. Isu’t it about 
time that the 95 per cent. of the teachers 
of 70 per cent. of all the children of Amer- 
ica, should say to the men who have 
hustled them off the platform so many 
years, that it is time to hoid the train till 
they are on the platform? 

Fourth, There is to be an educational 
awakening akin to a revolution, and as a 
result there will be for teachers a higher 





social recognition, adequate salaries, and 
a substantial pension plan. The profes- 
sion suffers more than is suspected from 
the fact that the teachers of America’s 
children have limitations to their efficien- 
cy, which must be removed before they 
can be the leaders that the young people 
of the Twentieth Century need. There 
must be an end, a speedy end, to the 
habit of joking in prose and verse about 
the schoolmaster and the schoolma’am, 
We had hoped that Nicholas Nickleby had 
gone to his long rest, when lo and behold, 
‘Emmy Lou” steps before the footlights 
hand in hand with the ‘Tragedy of the 
Kindergarten,’’ much to the humiliation 
of the profession. 

There are, and there will always be, 
weaklings in the schoolroom as in all 
other spheres of life, but it is a crime 
against the children and against our coun- 
try to hold up to ridicule the whole pro- 
fession because among the third of a 
million teachers—one-half of whom re- 
ceive less than 75 cents a day for their 
year’s work—there are those whom a 
caricaturist can make appear ridiculous, 
This will cease as the Twentieth Century 
advances. Beyond this negative social 
advantage, there will be positive social 
improvement for teachers, notably for 
women. 

With the Twentieth Century there will 
also be adequate salaries, especially for 
women teachers. I say adequate and not 
merely higher salaries. Massachusetts 
ranks high in matter of salaries. Prac- 
tically she leads the procession of States 
in this regard, and yet outside of Boston, 
and five cities and towns near by, she 
pays her women teachers less than $1.75a 
day by the year. In most of these com- 
munities a nurse gets $3 a day and board, 
a dressmaker receives the same, and the 
woman who scrubs floors or does washing 
gets $1.50. The woman teacher cannot 
occupy the position which is indispensable 
to her leadership of children on about 
half the wages of the dressmaker and 
nurse. 

At least one-third of the teachers of 
Massachusetts, despite her Jeadership in 
salaries, receive only about $1.00 a day, 
by the year! State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, recently called 
attention to the fact that in that State 
there were several counties in which the 
teachers are paid less on the average than 
the county spends for each of its paupers. 

Not less important than the adequate 
salary is some pension plan that makes 
provision for whoever cannot longer do 
the best work in the schoolroom. 

Finally, woman, who has suffered most 
from want of social recognition, from in- 
adequate salary, from lack of a pension 
plan, is likely to furnish the leaders in 
the revolution that will bring her all this. 
In any revolution, those who suffer most 





produce the leaders, It is Jacob Riis, 
who suffered unspeakable anxiety from 
lack of opportunity and means, that is 
leading New York City out of the slums 
into breathing places and recreation piers. 
It is Booker T. Washington, born in a 
floorless cabin and toiling a friendless 
Negro in a mine, who leads his race to 
higher thinking and better living. So it 
is likely to be woimea who will lead the 
woman teacher into the recognition, the 
pecuniary returns and the provision for 
age and infirmities, without which life 
cannot be satisfactory. 

Woman’s recognition will come when 
she achieves something worth while, 
Who of the Chicago educators has had the 
most invitations to speak before large 
audiences from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
souri during the past four months? It is 
not President Harper, the prince recipient 
of royal gifts, nor Professor John Dewey, 
the ingenious psychological pedagogue, 
nor Arnold Tompkins, the ethical artist 
among educators, nor Colonel Parker, the 
most regal of educational enthusiasts, but 
rather Margaret Haley and Catherine Gog- 
gin. When two grade teachers stepped 
forth from their classes, with their writ 
of mandamus, they became leaders worthy 
a place beside the noblest of the land. 





PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 

The 20th of March, 1902, will stand as a 
milestone in the history of the woman 
movement of Germany, for on that day 
the delegates of the ‘Verein fur Frauen- 
stimmrecht’’ obtained an audience with the 
chancellor of the Empire, Count Biilow, 
the first time that a delegation ‘of women 
had ever been received officially by the 
leading minister of the pation. They 
presented to him a petition for the aboli- 
tion of the political restrictions imposed 
upon women in Germany, the abolition of 
the State regulation of vice, and the ad- 
mission of women as regular students at 
all the universities upon presentation of 
the maturitiit certificate. Friulein Anita 
Augspurg, Dr. iur, was the speaker, and 
Count Biilow listened to her with evident 
interest. He assured her that he fully 
appreciated the importance of the woman 
question, and although his influence was 
not very great, since most of the prob- 
lems mentioned depends on the law of 
the individual German States, he would 
do his best to influence the legislative 
bodies favorably, and especially would 
try to facilitate the foundation of more 
gymnasia for girls than had been estab- 
lished under the former minister of edu- 
cation. MARTHA KRUG GENTHE. 





A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


BARNWELL, 8. C., Apri 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Having read in your columns an ad- 
dress upon the industrial emancipation of 
women, I would respectfully ask that the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL at some period give 
an argument upon the following facts, 
namely: If the principle of military ne- 
cessity advocated April 14, 1842, and put 
into effect Jan. 1, 1863, is constitutional 
authority for the suffrage bill abolishing 
such distinctions as previously existed 
based on race, color, or property condi- 
tions, and passed Feb. 21, 1869, and in 
present cases of industrial opposition or 
insurrections, whereby women are placed 
in conditions of want, suffering, and dan- 
ger; why should not women as an indus- 
trial force, and property-holders as civil 
non-combatants, and mothers of families 
as representatives of State for civil moral- 
ity, be entitled to civil citizenship as the 
right of law-abiding individuals to use the 
ballot for enforcing civil morality? 

HARRIET M. PATTISON. 


—_—_————_“—.» ea 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS SARAH A, HENSHAW, 


President of the Worcester Woman Suf- 
frage League, one of the earliest and most 
faithful suffragists of Massachusetts, died 
suddenly this week of heart failure. It is 
with sincere grief that we chronicle the 
fact. An obituary will appear next week. 


——_o—__— 
JOHN C. RANDALL, 


Treasurer of the John H. Pray & Sons 
Co. of Boston, a faithful friend of woman 
suffrage, died at his home in Quincy last 
Sunday morning, aged 51 years. Mr. 
Randall was a man of unusual energy, 
ability, and integrity. At 14 years of age 
he left school to work for the firm of 
which he became later a@ member. In 
1876 he married Miss Henrietta Pickering, 
of Portland,Me. They had three daughters, 
two of whom and his wife survive him. 
Mr. Randall had a sincere regard for Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and the cause she represent- 
ed, and was a generous contributor to her 
paper. He had many friends, and his 
loss will be widely deplored. H. B. B. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, APRIL 22, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The testimonial banquet to Mrs. Esther 
Herrman, which took place last Saturday 
evening, was a beautiful affair. The 
large reception rooms of the Waldorf- 
Astoria were thrown open early, the spa- 
cious Astor gallery being used as the 
drawing-room. Here were gathered rep- 
resentatives of many different organiza- 
tions, who crowded around the honored 
guest of the evening to give her their 
good wishes and show their high appreci- 
ation of her worth. The dinner was 
served in the great ballroom, and, as the 
feast went on, the galleries were gradual- 
ly filled with those who had been invited 
to be present at the speech-making. After 
an elaborate repast had ended with the 
coffee, the presiding officer of the even- 
ing, Rev. Mr. Craol, in a few words of 
earnest feeling expressed the affection 
that was felt for the dear lady who had 
done so much by her broad benevolence 
to benefitpgmany charitable associations 
and institutions of learning in the city. 
Professor Stevenson spoke of the work 
which Mrs, Herrman had done for science 
in aiding the efforts of many organiza- 
tions. Rev. Robert Collyer, who had 
been an intimate friend for years, told of 
the good which he had personally seen 
accomplished through her efforts. 

Mrs. Ralph Trautman recited some 
eulogistic verses, and then, in a few ear- 
nest words, presented to Mrs, Herrman 
the great silver loving-cup given by the 
many societies of which she was a mem- 
ber. It was so large that it could not be 
easily lifted, and was unveiled by Miss 
Helen Levy, a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Herrman. It stood on a silver base, and 
had an ornamental silver cover, The de- 
sign adorning it was in wreaths of flowers, 
and in the medallions between the leaves 
were inscribed the names of the many 
clubs which had contributed to the pur- 
chase of the gift. On one side was an in- 
scription, written by Mrs. Helen Clark, 
stating that it was “presented to Mrs. 
Esther Herrman by the organizations 
with which she is identified, in recogni- 
tion of her broad philanthropy and devo- 
tion to high ideals.’”’ Below was the 
verse, ‘‘Let her own works praise her in 
the gates.’’ It was my privilege to sug- 
gest these closing words from the last 
chapter of Proverbs, which contains the 
description of the perfect woman. 

The women of the Hebrew Technical 
Institute presented a tall vase filled with 
American Beauty roses; Mrs, Clark Bell 
gave a laurel crown, and there were re- 
marks by Rev. Phebe Hanaford, Prof. 
Charles Sprague Smith, your correspond- 
ent, and others. Mrs. Herrman’s address, 
in reply, was a model of good taste and 
kind feeling. It was a very great pleas- 
ure to those who had known Mrs. Herr- 
man long and who realized her benefac- 
tions and the wide-spread good she has 
been able to do, to pay to her this tribute 
of love and reverence, 

The next meeting of the New York Leg- 
islative League will be held at the Tux- 
edo, on Thursday, May 1, at three P. M. 
The speaker of the afternoon will be Mrs. 
Jennie M. Lozier, who will tell of ‘Legis- 
lation to Admit Women to the Practice of 
Medicine.’’ As this will be the last meet- 
ing of the season open to those who are 
not members, it is hoped that all who are 
interested in this subject or the general 
advancement of women will be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 








WASHINGTON’S MOST BEAUTIFUL SEASON. 
During April and May the National 
Capital is at its best and to take advantage 
of these favorable conditions the Royal 
Blue Line announces for the benefit of its 
friends and patrons, a personally con- 
ducted tour, leaving Boston, April 25, 
from New York one day later. $26 from 
Boston, $18 from New York, covers all 
expenses, including five days in Washing- 
ton, visit to Philadelphia, with stop-over 
privileges. Last Washington tour, May 
9; Gettysburg tour, May 26; also tours to 
Old Point Comfort and Richmond. For 
illustrated itinerary and guide to Wasb- 
ington, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. 
A., 211 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 














FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachu«etts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 T t. Brancb> 








Office 168 Tremont St. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 28, 


“Tennessee’s Pardner” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 60c. 


Prices: | Watiness’ 100. B5e-, 60s. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF APRIL 28. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 
.  Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 @ 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618roadvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, hreezy paper. Price, 25 cente 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


California, Mexico 
and All 












Only Line 
One Night’s 


a = ent 
egy ss 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursiom 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broedway. A. 3. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 

8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A., Was n, D. C. 
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COMFORT. 
BY MARY F. BUTTS. 
How sweet to feel I need not search 
With strained vision for the road 
That lies beyond to-day, nor bear 
To-morrow’s load! 


Bright sunset-bars my limit make; 
From the glad sunrise goes my way, 
And as I fare, be guide and friend, 
Dear God, [ pray! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


ALL LIFE’S AT THE BUD. 


BY W. E. HENLEY. 








The wind on the wold, 
With sea-seents and sea dreams attended, 
Is wine! 
The air is as gold 
In elixir—it takes so the splendid 
Sunshine! 


Oh, the larks in the blue! 
How the song of them glitters and glances, 
And gleams! 
The old music sounds new— 
And it’s oh, the wild Spring and his chances 
And dreams! 


There’s a lift in the blood— 
Oh, this gracious, and thirsting, and aclfing 
Unrest! 
All life’s at the bud, 
And my heart, full of April, is breaking 
My breast! 


— —o- —— 


THE RECALL. 


BY FRANK L. POLLOCK. 





An ancient ghost came up the way 
(The Western way, the windy way), 
Across the world of land and sea, 
With greeting from afar to me: 


*‘Hast thou forgot the open way 
(The winding way, the wandering way), 
With freedom of strong sun and rain 
To clear the roving heart of pain? 


*‘Yet still the long roads greet the sun, 
And glad wayfarers one by one 
Follow the gold day down the West, 
That once made part of thy unrest. 


“Hast thou forgot the ocean way 
(The thunderous way, the wondrous way), 
The fierce enchantment of the sea, 
The memory, the mystery? 


“‘Yet still the tall ships gather home 
From tropic worlds beyond the foam, 
And still the south-bound steamers go 
Down foreign seas thou once didst know. 


“‘Hast thou forgot the forest way 
(The shady way, the silent way), 
The thin blue camp-smokes in the dawn, 
The brave, bright fires when night came on? 


*‘Still the free forest glooms and shines 
With moonlight on the silvered pines, 
Although by hill and lonely shore 
Their noiseless trails know thee no more. 


” 


So came an ancient ghost to me, 
Idling beside a winter sea— 
The lost familiar of my breast, 
The spirit of the old unrest. 
— Bookman. 


—_—o- 


For the Woman's Journal, 


THE PRESENCE OF MIND OF POTTS’S 
WIFE. 


BY BERNIE BABCOCK. 

Owing to the many tales told of her 
presence of mind by her husband, in lodge 
circles, ‘‘The presence of mind of Potts’s 
wife’? had come to be a saying, and was 
suggestive ina vague way of miraculous 
escape from some threatened danger. 

One day, atter a season of Lenten good- 
ness, Potts was surprised to find himself 
in possession of an invitation to a grand 
banquet to be given by the most aristo- 
cratic club in the city; and as such chances 


for social advancement and unalloyed 
pleasure came seldom, he determined to 
go, keeping the determination until he 
reached home. 

The expression that settled over the 
face of his wife as she held the card of 
invitation in her hand was ominous, In 
fact, this expression settled matters. 


Poor Potts knew by past experience that 
any attempt to explain the situation 
would prove a dismal failure. The only 
wise course lay in discreet silence. 

In behalf of Potts’s wife, it must be 
stated that she knew the reputation of 
the club giving the banquet; she also 
knew the slender proportions of the 
thread of piety that feebly traced itself 
through the constitutional make-up of 
her husband, and in her opinion club life 
was not suited to the needs of Mr. Potts. 

Although Potts was rather buiky, he 
had learned by long experience to shape 
himself to conditions; and, to suit this 
present condition, he went into detail, ex- 
plaining that on account of important 
business on the night of the banquet, it 
would be impossible for him to waste a 
thought on attending. 

This was satisfactory to Mrs, Potts, and 
here the matter rested until the morning 
of the eventful day, when Potts, on leav- 
ing home, gave his wife money to buy a 
new dress, and, calling her attention to 





the fact that he would be out late on 
account of the aforementioned important 
business, he left the house with a satisfied 
smile. 

Delighted with the thoughtfulness of 
her husband, Potts’s wife set out soon 
after dinner on a shopping expedition, 
which lasted until almost dark. 

On her return, without going up-stairs, 
she deposited her bundles, and hurried to 
prepare a lunch for her two hungry little 
Potts. 

Hardly had she commenced to slice 
bread when a noise overhead attracted 
her attention. 

Although burglars had never entered 
the Potts home, Potts’s wife was always 
on the look-out for them, and on this oc- 
casion, with the bread-knife drawn for 
action, she ran up the stairs and madea 
hurried examination of the apartments. 

There were no windows open, and, 
assuring herself that she had been mis- 
taken, she returned to her bread-cutting 
down-stairs. 

Hardly had she started a second time to 
prepare the luncheon when, she again 
heard a noise. This time thefe could be 
no mistake. Once again she darted up the 
stairs, reaching her room just in time to 
see a pair of tailored legs disappear under 
the bed. 

A hurried survey of the room told the 
story. The dresser scarf was twisted to 
one side. A jewelry box lay tipped over, 
while a number of linen collars had been 
hastily dropped on the floor. This was 
enough, The person under the bed had 
entered the house of Potts bent on plun- 
der and destruction; yet she never 
screamed nor fainted—not Potts's wife. 

After standing a moment as if not the 
least concerned, she quietly remarked 
that it must have been the shutter she 
had heard, and then the man under the 
bed heard her descend the stairs humming 
atune. A moment later he heard a rus- 
tle of papers in the room below, heard a 
woman step to the porch and call, ‘Come 
to the fence and see my new dress!”’ 

Then the man under the bed breathed 
easier. He was not wholly ignorant of 
the time it takes a woman to discuss a 
dress. 

Mrs. Smith, the neighbor thus invited 
to the fence, was a bit surprised, having 
examined the same dress but a short time 
before in her own parlor; but she obeyed 
the summons, and very soon learned what 
Potts’s wife really wanted; and while the 
twv women stood in the yard and watched 
lest the robber escape, Mr. Smith hastened 
for officers. 

The whole plan was worthy of Potts's 
wife. 

After hearing the woman leave the 
house, the man under the bed backed 
slowly from his dusty retreat, and, help- 
ing himself to a clothes-brush, carefully 
applied it to that portion of his vest over- 
lying his stomach and to his knees. He 
stroked his silk hat with a fresh handker- 
chief, and after placing it carefully on the 
back of his head, took a survey of him- 
self in the mirror. 

“You'll do, Potts—you’ll do!’’ he said 
with evident admiration. ‘‘Now where 
has the woman put her perfumery?”’ and 
he dived into the bureau drawers with a 
rapidity and energy not at all suited to 
the needs of fresh collars and fine laces, 
A second time he paused, twisting his 
mustache and looking at himself in the 
mirror. Again he smiled. 

“This is a joke. 
it will be an item for his column.”’ (Smith 
had charge of the funny column in the 
Saturday Times.) ‘‘We’il drink a toast to 
the fair sex to-night, and I’ll tell this lit- 
tle affair. What a roar it i 


will cause! 
and the man before the mirror shook with 
merriment in anticipation of the fun he 
was to have at his wife’s expense later in 
the evening. Whole thing in three acts, 
and happy is the man that has head 
enough to manage a woman, First act: 
Give Pet some money to buy a new dress, 
Second act: Come in at the front door 
with a double key while she is buying it. 
Third act: Get out at the same front door 
while she is showing the dress to a woman 
who wishes she had a dress just like it. 
Now for the odor case, and I’m off;’’ and 
the search in the bureau drawer was re- 
newed, 

But suddenly the man stopped. 
were heard in the hall, and footsteps com- 
ing toward the bedroom. 

Dropping the collars and lace, the man 
turned hastily to his former safe retreat, 
and had barely taken refuge under the 








I'll tell Smith, and | 


The culprit maintained the silence. 

Then, after a painful pause, each officer 
seized one of the lower limbs of the rob- 
ber’s portly trunk, and pulled. 

The strain on all concerned was intense. 

Presently the heavy bed moved an inch, 
and the more obese of the two servants of 
the law took a seat in a violent manner on 
the opposite side of the room, holding in 
both hands a boot, which he eyed with 
supreme contempt. 

The lean policeman released the foot he 
had hold of and straightened up for con- 
sultation. The affair was becoming seri- 
ous. 

Dropping the offensive boot, the heavy 
policeman braced himself against the wall 
and took a fresh hold, twisting his victim’s 
lower limb in a way opposed to all natural 
law. 

This operation had proceeded but a few 
seconds when a voice resembling a roar 
sounded from under the bed: 

‘‘Maggie Malvina Potts, will you stand 
there like a female suffragist and see 
these villains wring the very legs from 
your suffering husband’s body? What 
shall I be without legs? What can I do 
without legs? What’s a man worth with- 
out legs?”’ 

The tall custodian of the law dropped 
the foot he was holding. The fat cus- 
todian eased his grasp, and everybody 
looked inquiringly at Potts’s wife. 

But no words were necessary to prove 
that Potts’s wife was innocent. The ex- 
pression on her face was sufficient. 

‘He must be an escaped lunatic,’’ ob- 
served one of the officers gravely. 

‘*‘Lunatic!’’ yelled the person under the 
bed. ‘‘Who’sa lunatic? Has it come to 
the place where a man, in a free country, 
cannot secrete himself under his own bed, 
in his own house, to play a practical joke 
on his own wife, without being assaulted 
and blackguarded? Hands off, or I'll have 
the last one of you arrested! The situa- 
tion can easily be explained.”’ 

The man under the bed was released. 

After backing slowly out he spoke, ad- 
dressing his remarks apparently to the 
two small boys: 

“Yes, boys, your mother is always tor- 
menting me telling me what great things 
she would do if burglars some time got 
in, and I wanted to know what she really 
would do.”’ 

Then, casting a glance not altogether 
Christian on Maggie Malvina, and anotber, 
half-triumphant, half-beseeching, at the 
funny editor, he picked up his boot and 
left the room. 

Nobody spoke a word until the front 
door was heard to slam behind the late 
burglar. Then one of the officers said 
‘*Extraordinary!’’ and the two little boys 
said ‘Poor papa!’ while Mr. Smith 
smiled queerly under his mustache. 

What they all thought of him that night, 
Potts never cared to inquire. 

There was a certain mysterious para- 
graph in the Saturday Times the next 
week relating to practical jokers and 
their jokes, which brought a smile to sev- 
eral faces, but the face of the husband of 
Potts’s wife was not one of them. 


- lO <Q 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





APPLE-BLOSSOMS FROM THE SOUTH, 


FAIRFAX, S. C., APRIL 16, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have just returned from a third visit 
to the ‘‘Ivory City,’’ as we call the South 
Carolina Interstate and West Indian Ex- 
position, and my mind is full of its 
beauty,—the beauty of palaces that sug- 
gest old Spain; the shine of waters close 
akin to those in the blue bay of Naples; 
and such efflorescence of bloom as Italy 
can scarcely equal. 

At last the world has waked up to the 
wonder that has grown into local habita- 
tion just outside the suburbs of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and one meets everybody com- 
ing and going to see the sights. 

Chief of everybody on the occasion of 
my visit was the President of the United 
States—Theodore Roosevelt. I laughingly 
said to my husband: “I am going to 
Charleston to shake hands with President 


| Roosevelt, and learn from a look into his 


Voices | 


bed when the room was entered by an ex- | 


cited party consisting of two policemen, 


Mr. Smith and wife, Potts’s wife and the | 
two little Potts, one of them carrying a | 


stick of wood. 

The officers surveyed the room, and re- 
marked that the proof was indisputable. 

Then they looked under the bed, and 
there lay the villain, his long legs scarcely 
hidden under its sheltering edges. 

The officers commanded the transgres- 
sor to come forth. 

The command met with no response, 

The officers repeated the command. 


face if he is as honest as I fancy him to 
be.’ On the morning of April 9, the 
day of the President’s reception by the 
civic and exposition authorities, I went 
early to the grounds, preferring to see 
the parade from the Ivory City. Later 
it looked as if Charleston had let loose 
its population to overflow the wide spaces 
of the Exposition Grounds in honor of 
this grand event. In fact, all business 
houses in the city were closed, and the 
holiday air was emphasized in the national 
red, white and blue everywhere in evi- 
dence. An unnumbered multitude cheered 
the President in his progress through the 
city, and forty thousand joined in the cel- 
ebration at the grounds. 

“In the Calendar of the Exposition,” 
wrote Hemphill of the News and Courier, 
“it was written ‘President’s Day.’ The 





event has proved that it would have been 
truly descriptive to have calied it the Na- 
tion’s Day, for it will give a tone and 
temper to national thought which will go 
far and wide and deep. But, after all, 
President Roosevelt more typically repre- 
sents current national thought than any 
other man who has occupied the White 
House in recent years; so the naming of 
the day was significant and descriptive 
after all.” 

It was a good-natured, cheering multi- 
tude through which President Roosevelt, 
escorted by U. S. Marines, Charleston 
Light Dragoons, and three thousand uni- 
formed men representing every braach of 
State and national military service, drove 
in his carriage, with a convoy of other 
carriages, containing especially distin- 
guished men and women. For I am glad 
to say that in all these spectacles and 
functions the women of South Carolina 
are now taking part. 

Says Mr. Hemphill again: ‘‘The cordial- 
ity and genuine, unassuming frankness 
with which the President accepted the 
homage paid him, was unquestionably one 
of the pleasantest features of the day. 
The straightforward manliness of his 
bearing struck a responsive chord in every 
heart, and the people replied with an en- 
thusiasm which was boundless and un- 
wearying.”’ 

After a review of the troops from a 
small platform in front of the Auditorium, 
the doors ef that building were opened for 
that very important part of the day’s pro- 
ceedings—the speechmaking. 

A bit of personal history comes in here 
as a thank-offering. I had gone to the 
grounds quite early, and could easily then 
have secured an entrance ticket to the 
Auditorium as @ member of the State 
Press, but I had not thought of the neces- 
sity, and so, only just in time, learned 
what I needed, I was afterwards glad of 
my oversight, as it led to my personal ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Jennie Haskell 
Rose, who has been editing with fine effect 
the Exposition Magazine. Mrs. Rose has 
the vim and verve of her. noble forbears 
expressed in her bright face, electric 
voice and winsome manner. It was to her 
good offices that I was indebted for my 
seat on the platform,—so near President 
Roosevelt that I could take in every louk, 
word, tone, and inflection—and from my 
coigne of vantage assure myself that he is 
indeed the fearless great soul I had im- 
agined him. 

I was a very demure little woman 
through the addresses of the Governors of 
North and South Carolina and the Mayor's 
presentation, but when President Roose- 
velt, with that look of sincerity and voice 
of conviction which characterize him, 
opened his speech in these words: ‘‘Men 
and women of the South—equally my fel- 
low-citizens!’"’ my heart swelled, tears 
came to my eyes, and I clapped my hands 
enthusiastically. 

I truly felt that in that opening sen- 
tence President Roosevelt recognized with 
full intent woman’s right to the ballot. 

As the true son of his mother, he said: 
‘It is to me a peculiar privilege to speak 
here in your beautiful city. My mother’s 
people were from Georgia; but before 
they came to Georgia, before the Revolu- 
tion, in the days of Colonial rule, they 
dwelt for nearly a century in South Caro- 
lina; and therefore I can claim your State 
as mine by inheritance, no less than by 
the stronger and nobler right which makes 
each foot of American soil in a sense the 
property of all Americans. 

“With delicate and thoughtful courtesy 
you originally asked me to come to this 
Exposition on the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. The invitation emphasized how 
completely we are now a united people. 
Self-sacrifice, steadfast resolution and 
high devotion to the right, as each man 
saw it, whether Northerner or Southerner, 
now shine luminous before our eyes, while 
the mists of anger and hatred have passed 
away forever.”’ 

Besides our own Governor McSweeny 
of South Carolina, Governor Aycock of 
North Carolina welcomed the President 
in a speech fairly bubbling with bright- 
ness. Playing upon the expression, ‘‘No 
North, no South,’’ he said: “When I 
glance over the magnificent Exposition, 
which has been made here through the in- 
dustries of these people, stricken as they 
had been by four years of disastrous war; 
when I see the mighty work that the 
men and women of this section of our 
common country have done, I say there is 
a South, and a glorious South! When I 
recall the glorious deeds of the noble 
people of this State, under the leadership 
of that great Revolutionary soldier, Gen. 
Marion, I am glad to say there is a South, 
and no truer, better State than South 
Carolina. Noram I ashamed of the mighty 
deeds you wrought from °61 to ’65. I 
shall forever defend the men and women 
of the South, and I must do so in order to 
justify that splendid courage of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In the name 
of all the manhood, and in the name of 
that better portion of our population— 
the splendid women, thao which there is 








no greater—of North and South Carolina, 
I bid you welcome.”’ 

So far Governor Aycock, who brought 
down the house in an ovation of thrilling 
applause, and from our great Theodore 
the plaudit— ‘You are all right, Goy- 
ernor!”’ 

I tell you, dear sisters, it made my 
nerves tingle, as if in touch with an elec. 
tric battery. 

Over this bright sky of ours came an 
obscuration of the sun in the passing 
out of our greatest citizen, Wade Hamp- 
ton. ‘All my people, black and white, 
God bless them!’’ These were the last 
words of Hampton, the great slave-owner, 
the Confederate General; Hampton, the 
destroyer of Negro rule in South Carolina, 

The editor of The State, Columbia’s 
great daily, wrote: ‘‘We of his State so 
well knew him that we might almost have 
framed in advance this final invocation of 
his for the welfare of Negroes as well as 
whites. It was because Wade Hampton 
typified what was best in our manhood 
that we loved him so; and it was because 
that best has ever stood for justice, for 
kindness to the weak and ignorant, that 
Hampton, representing it, was steadfastly 
the friend of the Negro. 

“He overthrew Negro domination to 
save this State, but, South Carolina gen- 
tleman that he was, he maintained always 
the duty, in honor and conscience, of deal- 
ing rightly with those who had lost their 
power to harm, and whose evil had been 
wrought in blindness,”’ 

Gen. Hampton was buried in the his- 
toric graveyard of old Trinity Church, in 
Columbia, last Sunday, April 13. Thou- 
sands participated, and the State empha- 
sized ‘‘the march of noble women” in one 
of the most notable burials South Caro- 
lina has ever seen. 

VIRGINIA DURANT Youna. 





NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A well-attended meeting of the Brook- 
lyn W. S. A. was held March 18. Mrs. M. 
W. Chapman gave the current suffrage 
topics. She mentioned that Senator 
Grady had called for a hearing on Mr, 
Kelsey’s bill. At the hearing those fa- 
voring the bill were well represented, 
while no one represented the opponents, 
The constitutionality of allowing a tax 
vote was questioned, and referred to the 
Supreme Court. She spoke feelingly of 
the death of Senator Humphrey, the best 
friend woman suffrage has ever had at 
Albany. 

Mrs. Cary made a plea for money to be 
used as prizes for the best essay on suf- 
frage to be offered to the boys and girls of 
the Brooklyn high schools. 

Miss Vida Goldstein of Australia spoke 
of the political life of women in Australia. 

Discussion followed, in which the man- 
ner of making National Amendments in 
this country was explained by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. She also drew some 
points of contrast between our govern- 
ment and that of Australia. Mrs, Catt 
paid a tribute to Senator Humphrey, and 
a motion was carried to send to his family 
a letter expressing our sympathy, regret, 
and sorrow. 

The meeting adjourned for a social tea. 

The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
W.S. A. was held in the parlors of the 
Argyle Building, April 15, 

Mrs. E. P. Hampson, in the absence of 
Mrs. A. J. Perry, gave the current suf- 
frage topics, including the message of our 
State president to her co-workers, in 
which she spoke so feelingly of the beau- 
tiful life of Senator Humphrey, and the 
great loss we had sustained in his death. 
Our attention was called to the fact that 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, has again declared 
himself in favor of women. He has sent 
out circulars to the heads of departments, 
demanding that women stand in line the 
same as the men for promotion, 

The general topic of the day was Muni- 
cipal Government. Mrs. Harriet T, Com- 
stock read a paper by Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell on ‘‘The Ethics of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform.’’ She defined the civil ser- 
vice of our city as being all the public 
service outside of the army and navy. In 
all there are thirty thousand men and 
women employed in our city. She out- 
lined service under the political standard 
as compared with that obtained through 
the method of civil service—favoritism 
versus merit. The whole people pay for 
the publie service, and are entitled to 
have good, responsible persons in each 
position. They should choose competent 
persons, and keep them in office only so 
long as they do their work well. Civil 
service is a moral reform, if merit and fit- 
ness are the cause for which we work. It 
is due to the people that we should have in 
the public service the persons best quali- 
fied, and are we not doing wrong not to 
have them? It is the most important 
ethical question before the country. 

Mrs. Kate R. Butler gave an interesting 
address on “‘Municipal Government.” She 
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thought it appealed to us because it was 
so near to us, and she feared we might 
pot be as familiar with it as we should be, 
pecause the subject was so manifold. She 
priefly outlined the workings of the Leg- 
jslative, Executive, and Judiciary Depart- 
ments, and described a visit to the Court 
of Special Sessions. 

The discussion turned to the subject of 
probation officers for the city courts. The 
jaw provides for a woman as well as a 
man in this position, but they do not have 
a woman probation officer except as she is 
paid by private subscription, the reason 
alleged being that the money is lacking. 
Several suggestions were made. Mrs. 
Chapman thought the city and State 
should pay the probation officers, irrespec- 
tive of the moral side of the question, as 
it saves the expense of the trials. It is 
just here that the suffrage question comes 
in, since, if we had the vote, we should 
be able to have women probation officers, 

JuLIA Hicks, Sec. 





KENTUCKY. 


Under the heading, ‘‘A Triumph of 
Petty Politics,’ the Lexington (Ky.) 
Leader of April 13 publishes the follow- 
ing, signed by Mrs. M. T. Scott, Miss 
aura Clay, Mrs. F. A, Cramer, Mrs. 
Minor Simpson, Mrs. Mary C. Roark, Mrs. 
Henry Bewlay, Mrs. Kate Bronaugh, Mrs. 
Eugenia D. Potts, Mrs. Richard Arnspiger 
and Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp: 


Statement of the Executive Committee 
for the Retention of School Suffrage: 

School suffrage for women of cities of 
the second class has been repealed. Since 
the repeal was earnestly opposed by the 
women of the second-class cities, and since 
school suffrage for women in general has 
been endorsed within the last year by the 
State Conventions of the principal organ- 
izations of women whose objects at all in- 
clude public interests—the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Equal Rights 
Association—the repeal is a notable event 
in the history of the school laws; and, in 
the interests of public education in Ken- 
tucky, deserves all the information this 
committee can give concerning the cir- 
cumstances attending it. 

The repeal bill originated -with the 
Democratic organization of Lexington, 
and Representative Klair early announced 
that it would be carried by a party vote 
inthe General Assembly. So it proved; 
it was introduced in the House and 65 out 
of 74 Democrats voted for it, 8 being ab- 
sent or not voting, and Hon. J. W. Ken- 
nedy voting against it in response to 4 
protest from his constituents; and 19 out 
of 26 Republicans voting against it, 6 be- 
ing absent or not voting, and one voting 
with the Democrats, because, it is report- 
ed, he said he could not afford to lose the 
help of the Committee on Municipalities 
fora billof his own. The bill did not re- 
ceive a moment’s discussion on its merits 
in either House. 

The efforts of the women to resist the 
repeal are too recent to need more than a 
brief mention. As there is no organiza- 
tion among them to meet such an exigency 
as an attack from their city’s representa- 
tives upon a franchise they valued and 
had used beneficially for the schools, they 
were at an immense disadvantage to voice 
their protest. Even the knowledge that 
such a repeal was contemplated, never 
having been announced in print, spread 
slowly and indefinitely among them from 
the accidental conversation of one or two 
women with the city’s. legislators. As 
soon as the report was certified, the Wo- 
man’s Club, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the Equal Rights 
Association appointed a joint executive 
committee to devise aad put in operation 
means to resist the repeal. They in turn 
appointed a committee of one hundred 
and more leading women, chosen without 
regard to their political preferences, but 
representing mothers whose children at- 
tended the public schools, the taxpayers, 
and the philanthropy and public spirit of 
Lexington women. 

A memorial to the General Assembly 
was carefully prepared, urging the rea- 
sons why women should retain school 
suffrage, and sig.ed by the committees. 
Mrs, A. M. Harrison was delegated to go 
to Frankfort before the House Committee 
on Municipalities, which had the Klair 
bill under consideration. She explained 
the fact, for the first time, at the last elec> 
tion there had been a larger registration 
of colored women than of white ones, by 
stating that the Negroes had been much 
aroused by the fear of the appointment of 
&colored man, whom they disliked very 
much, as principal of their schools, and 
she made an admirable address, in which 
the rights of mothers to @ voice in the 
Management of schools, the beneficial re- 
sults of their suffrage in Lexington and 
the commendations of women’s school 
suffrage in other States by the highest 
authorities, were ably set forth. 

Representative Klair made it clear that 
the record of the one School Board to 





which some women were elected was 
commendable when, trying to turn the 
force of Mrs. Harrison’s argument that 
the mother-sex would be deprived of a 
voice in the control of the schools, he 
pointed out that the bill retained women’s 
eligibility to election to the School Board. 

Mrs. Harrison presented the memorial 
signed by the committe of one hundred. 
But the bill was reported favorably, and 
was passed in the House by the vote men- 
tioned, 

Strong in their sense of the justice of 
their cause, the women were not deterred 
from efforts to defeat it in the Senate. A 
committee was instructed to see the Dem- 
ocratic Committee of Lexington and Fay- 
ette County to beg their influence to stay 
the repeal; but after several days’ trial 
they failed to obtain an interview, as all 
their attempts to do so were persistently 
evaded. 

In the meanwhile, the women had pub- 
lished in the Herald opinions of many 
prominent citizens—men and women— 
and other articles favoring their school 
suffrage, and each Senator was supplied 
with a copy. 

At this time the women hoped the Klair 
bill might be amended so as to retain the 
franchise for those who could read and 
write intelligently, as the large registra- 
tion of illiterate women at the last election 
had been argued as a reason for the re- 
peal. In this hope several’ Democratic 
gentlemen of Lexington were seen, and 
expressed themselves as satisfied with 
such a solution of the question; and its 
constitutionality was affirmed in a legal 
opinion given in an editorial of the 
Herald. 

Senator Allen said he preferred an edu- 
cational qualification to a repeal; that he 
would present such an amendment in the 
Senate, and was confident he could carry 
it. Representative Klair also said that ‘if 
the amendment passed the Senate he 
would carry it through the House. 

The women had the bill prepared by a 
lawyer, incorporating the amendment 
agreed upon; but in a few days Senator 
Allen wrote that he had received so many 
protests against the amendment that he 
should have to support the bill as it 
passed the House. 

The women prepared another appeal 
and placed it on the desk of each Senator, 
in which they refuted the statement that 
the white women did not want school 
suffrage, by referring to the agitation they* 
had maintained for weeks against the 
Klair bill, and by showing that 800 white 
women, not including other hundreds of 
Republican white women, had registered 
at the last election, although the registra- 
tion places had been intentionally placed 
in Negro cabins, barber shops and livery 
stables, and although no women were ap- 
pointed to serve as officers of registration, 
as in preceding years. 

Another delegation visited Frankfort to 
appear before the Senate Committee on 
Education. Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp 
spoke first, and made a graceful and con- 
vincing address refuting the objections 
that had been rumored to have been made 
against school suffrage, and showing the 
benefits that had accrued to the schools 
from women’s voting. She was followed 
by Judge Jere R. Morton, who announced 
himself as a lifelong Democrat, and made 
a strong speech, saying he had found a 
very large majority of the professional 
men of Lexington in favor of the women’s 
franchise; that he had heard of no move- 
ment among women requesting its repeal, 
while those who were pleading for its re- 
tention were worthy of confidence as rep- 
resentative of the best elements of the 
citizens. He argued that it was unjust 
and foreign to all idea of progress to re- 
peal a law which had not been given a 
sufficient trial to allow a judgment of its 
merits. Senator Allen made a speech in 
favor of the repeal. Mrs, A. M. Harrison 
closed the hearing with the plea that 
women should not receive what must 
seem an affront to them in the eyes of the 
world, by the repeal of a franchise which, 
where exercised by the women in other 
States, had succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion in the advancement of education. 

It has been suggested that a petition 
signed by a majority of the intelligent 
white women voters would have induced 
the Senate to defeat the bill. The women 
thought of such a petition, and had every 
reason to believe it would have been 
signed by a very large majority; but Sen- 
ator Allen was asked if a petition from 
any number of women would alter his 
action, and he answered that it would not, 
as he had satisfied himself of what were 
their wishes. In his speech before the 
Senate Committee, he said he had got a 
friend to go out and secure names of 
women who did not want to vote, and she 
had brought back thirty names from one 
precinct, and knew of sixty more who 
thought the same way, but did not care 
to put their names down. As none of 
these names were published, the public 
had no means of judging whether those 
women were influenced by partisan views 
or by the broader views announced by 
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To the State Presidents:— 


On May 15, the anniversary of the convening of the Hague Conference, it is planned 
to have simultaneously in many cities a ‘‘Peace Demonstration.”’ 
Tbe demonstration will take different forms in different localities, and we ask that 


every Suffrage Association in this country will at least pass resolutions in favor of 
Peace and Arbitration, accentuating the point that to promote this end nothing is 
more important than a constituency of voting mothers. Wherever it is possible, let 
the Suffrage Associations céoperate with other Associations in holding this ‘‘Peace 
Demonstration,” and bring forward this vital point in favor of our great cause—the 





enfranchisement of the mothers of the Republic. 

Please urge upon all clubs in your State to take favorable action in this move- 
ment, and as far as possible let whatever demonstration may occur take place on or 
as near May 15 as circumstances will permit. 

I shall appreciate it very much if each club will report to me at 160 Hicks Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Faithfully yours, 


MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 
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the women who made their protest public. 
There is no reason to believe that a peti- 
tion, however numerously signed, would 
have served any purpose. No indication 
ever appeared that the controlling major- 
ity in either House would be affected by 
any appeal from the women against the 
wishes of the legislators from Lexington; 
and they were decided in their action by 
those members of the Democratic organi- 
zation who were not willing to allow the 
franchise to be retained even with an edu- 
cational qualification. 

In the light of the result, it is apparent 
that all the protests of the women never 
induced the majority of the promoters of 
the repeal to consider any other aspects 
of the question than the mere partisan 
advantage they sought to gain. 

Whatever grief and humiliation the 
women who valued the franchise may suf- 
fer at being bereft of it, they desire to 
subordinate their feelings in this review 
to a presentation of some facts which 
show that their loss is but a part of the 
injury to the large interests of the State. 

Twenty-threeStates— Kansas, Wyoming, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Utah, Idaho and Delaware— 
covering a very large part of the United 
States, which has made conspicuously 
better progress in overcoming illiteracy 
than our own State, have adopted school 
suffrage for women, with results so favor- 
able to education, through the enlistment 
of their responsible interest, as to call 
forth the testimony of high and unpreju- 
diced authorities. 

In Kentucky a limited school suffrage 
for women has been the policy of the 
State since the establishment of its school 
system in 1838, as in rural districts wid- 
ows with children of school age have al- 
ways been allowed to vote for school 
trustees. In 1890 the Constitutional Con- 





vention gave the general Assembly such 
powers in regard to school suffrage as to 
permit its extension to women and to re- 
quire qualifications for its exercise, either 
by men or women. In 1894 a Democratic 
General Assembly granted school suffrage 
to women of cities of the second class. 
For seven years they used it, with that 
constantly increasing interest, resulting so 
favorably in other States. And now, it 
has been withdrawn, because at one regis- 
tration in one city there was a majority of 
the illiterate and non-paying class. 

The General Assembly has authority to 
throw around this franchise such qualifi- 
cations of education or of taxpaying as it 
may deem advisable. Clothed with these 
powers, it was not necessary to ignore the 
protests of taxpaying, law-abiding, intelli- 
gent women, and to depart from the grand 
principle of maintaining the greatest free- 
dom with the good of all, by a sweeping 
repeal of afranchise. By so doing it has 
receded from what has been the Demo- 
cratic policy throughout the school his- 
tory of the State, and has checked one of 
the most hopeful movements for the stim- 
ulation among the people of a healthfdl 
and much needed interest in their public 
schools, 


Miss Laura Clay lately organized an 
Equal Rights Association in Frankfort, 
with Mrs, Marion D. Averill for president 
and Mrs. H. H. Watson for treasurer. 
Miss Clay writes: ‘‘We were all delighted 
with Miss Laughlin, and a considerable 
number of new members were added at 
her lectures.”’ 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
— postpaid, or $P conte. fame my 
nclude speeches retary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womap 
8a . Address Leaflet De ment, M 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, ° 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY PILk, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


—— 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager 


Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 








The Ruins of Mitia, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample co of the “Sunset” — » 
monthl Dublication devoted to the developmen t 
of the ific coast, will be sent on applicatk p 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA! 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kangas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fui} 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 

















THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If fou are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of D tic Sci 

A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


There are about two hundred women 
studying in the different departments of 
the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
They get their social life chiefly through 
the Princess Ida Club. This is open to 
ull the college women who choose to join 
it. In the Princess Ida club rooms pleas- 
ant luncheons and teas take place, and 
the debating club holds exciting debates. 
At first the young college women debated 
only literary questions, such as whether 
Bacon wrote Shakspere, and other equal- 
ly mild topics; but they gained courage 
with practice, and now they discuss freely 
all the public questions of the day, the 
Boer war, American imperialism in the 
Philippines, woman suffrage, the exclu- 
sion of Chinese labor, etc., etc. Some of 
these Australian girls have Aeveloped 
into singularly able and brilliant debaters, 
remarkably quick in grasping the main 
points of a subject and stripping it of side 
issues. The debates are sometimes ex- 
tremely fine. Yet not one of these young 
women would venture to speak in public 
outside the college debating club. In the 
whole city of Melbourne, with its 100,000 
inhabitants, there are only three women 
who address public meetings. One of 
them is Miss Vida Goldstein, the Austra- 
lian delegate to the recent International 
Suffrage Conference in thiscountry. The 
women students at the University of Mel- 
bourne, with scarcely an exception, be- 
lieve in equal suffrage, and the women of 
Melbourne vote without the least scruple; 
yet they have this curious shrinking from 
speaking in public. In America even the 
officers of the Anti-Suffrage Association 
speak in public without scruple, but they 
believe their womanliness would be ruined 
if they should cast a vote. 


Miss Palacios, said to be the first Mexi- 
ean girl to study in an American college, 
is taking a course in philosophy at Boston 
University under Prof, Borden P. Bowne, 
and is proving herself a very able student. 
She is the daughter of a man of great 
learning, who was chaplain to Maximilian. 
He became a Protestant, married, and has 
several children who are showing marked 
ability. 





Mrs. A. J. George lectured recently be. 
fore the Current Events Club of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, on “Objections to Woman 
Suffrage.’’ 

The women at Iowa University are be- 
ing trained in the sprints and the high 
jumps, branches of athletics in which 
they have not usually taken part. A 
s mall field is set aside for their use. 


At the recent reunion of the Eastern 
Association of Wells College, the $75 
prize offered by the Association for the 
best English essay from the college was 
presented to Miss Mabel Agnes Lorenz, 
class of 94, with congratulations. 


The three European fellowships of Bryn 
Mawr College are awarded for excellence 
of work and for promise in scholarly lines, 
and are the greatest honor the college 
confers, except the degree of Ph, D. The 
first, known as the Mary E. Garrett fel 
lowship, is awarded to a student still in 
residence who has for two years been a 
graduate student at Bryn Mawr. It is 
this year awarded to Miss Marie Reimer 
of East Aurora, N. Y. Miss Reimer took 
her degree of A. B. at Vassar in 1897. 
The second honor, the President M. Carey 
Thomas fellowship, is awarded to a stu- 
dent in her first year of graduate work. 
This has been won by Miss Harriet 
Brookes, fellow in physics. Miss Brookes 
took her A. B. at McGill University in 
1898, and her A. M. in 1901. She acted as 
tutor in mathematics at the Royal Victo- 
ria College 1899-1901, carrying on research 
work in physics at the same time. The 
Bryn Mawr European fellowship, founded 
by the trustees and awarded to a member 
of the graduating class, goes to Miss Helen 
May Billmeyer of New York City. Each 
of these fellowships is of $500, and is 
given to enable some student to pursue 
her studies for one year in the English or 
Continental universities. 


On April 21, Tufts College celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
its charter. The principal figure of the 
day was Hon. George S. Boutwell, who, 
as Governor of Massachusetts in 1852, at- 
tached his name to the charter of the col- 
lege. Gov. Boutwell’s address at the 
anniversary exercises was an eloquent 
review of the past fifty years, dealing with 
the beginning and growth of Tufts College 
and important contemporaneous events, 
As a token of her esteem for Gov. Bout- 
well, Tufts conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. The movement to 
raise funds to enable Tufts College to be- 
come coéducational was begun in 1886 by 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety. To-day about one third of the 





students in the college of letters are wom- 
en, and there are many in the other de- 
partments. 

Five of the twenty fellowships recently 
awarded in the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Pennsylvania, were given to 
women. Most of these fellowships carry 
with them an income during the academic 
year of $500 and free tuition, with an ad- 
ditional $100 to be expended by the De- 
partment for the particular student’s 
research work. F. M. A. 

——S UO 
WOMEN IN PHARMACY. 

At the 81st commencement of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy held last 
week, five women received the degree of 
Doctor of Pharmacy. One was from Rus- 
sia. To Miss Edith M. Goodman, of Col- 
orado, was awarded the prize of $20 
offered for the best examination in com- 
mercial training. 

Miss Camille Olivia Green, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. H. C. Green, a leader in social, 
religious, and industrial circles among the 
colored people of New Orleans, lately 
passed an excellent examination before 
the Louisiana Board of Pharmacy, and 
has been granted a certificate to practise 
her profession. She is said to be the first 
colored woman to receive such a certifi- 
cate. Mr. F. C. Godbold, the president of 
the board, says her showing was admira- 
ble in every respect. She is a graduate of 
Straight University. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN HEALTH INSPECTORS. 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president of 
the New York Consumers’ League, has 
been appointed by the Board of Health a 
special inspector of mercantile establish- 
ments, to serve without pay. Speaking 
of her duties to a Tribune representative, 
Mrs, Nathan said: 


I am simply doing the work that I have 
done for the last ten years, when com- 
plaints have been sent to the League or to 
me personally. It has been my custom 
to send such complaints to the Board of 
Health, with a request for investigation. 
Wearing the badge of the department, I 
can now investigate them myself. It will 
save the time of the department. 

As to violations, since my appointment 
I found one leading store in New York 
with only one seat to thirteen women 
clerks behind one counter. I found an- 
other where there were six girls with one 
seat. I found one small store without a 
seat in it for its women clerks. Once lI 
had a telegram from a woman employed 
in a store, which read: ‘‘For God’s sake 
inspect this store!’ I went there, and 
found in the basement a sanitary condi- 
tion too dreadful to be described. I 
found another store where the plumbing 
was so defective and the ventilation so 
bad in the employees’ lunch-room that 
the girls had headaches or felt faint when 
they ate their luncheons there. 

Miss Helen D. Thompson, agent of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
and a Vassar graduate, has been appoint- 
ed sanitary inspector by the Civic Sanita- 
tion Association of Orange, N. J. The 
Orange Bureau of Associated Charities 
lately held a reception in its new quarters, 
and Miss Helen D. Thompson received, 
with the officers of the other societies 
represented, 





THE CASE OF DR. HACKER. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, APRIL 9, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the Woman's JouRNAL of March 22, 
mention is made of Dr. Agnes Hacker of 
Berlin and her position as official physi- 
cian there. I learn that the delegate from 
our National Council of Women’s Associa- 
tidns to the International Suffrage Con- 
ference, Fraulein Antonie Stolle of Bos- 
ton, tried to take Dr. Hacker’s part, but 
evidently was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the circumstances to do it with suc- 
cess. Iam very sorry for the misunder- 
standing of the case on the part of the 
American women, a misunderstanding 
which has arisen entirely from incorrect 
information, and I shall be grateful to 
your widely-circulated paper if you will 
be kind enough to give prominent men- 
tion to the following facts: 

Dr. Agnes Hacker has not ‘“‘accepted a 
government position as examining physi- 
cian for licensed prostitutes,’’ nor under- 
taken ‘‘to certify other women as fit for 
the service of debauchery.’’ Iam sureno 
German woman physician would accept 
such an office, and certainly all German 
women would unanimously protest against 
any woman who did. Dr. Hacker, in- 
deed, is in opposition to many of us who 
declare that even her present position is 
contradictory to our struggle against ‘“‘reg- 
ulation.’’ But the fact is that Dr. Hack- 
er’s service is not to examine licensed 
prostitutes, but girls and women who are 
not prostitutes, but have been arrested 


/ only upon suspicion of prostitution. And 


the purpose of this examination is not to 
certify these women as fit for the service 
of debauchery, but to confine them in a 
hospital when found ill. From the hospi- 





tal they go home as free people as soon as 
they have recovered their health, and with 
a@ warning from the police not to be found 
again in suspicious circumstances. 

Dr. Hacker has nothing to do with the 
examination of licensed prostitutes; that 
belongs to quite another department of 
our police. 

Yet I do not conceal the fact that many 
of us do not approve of Dr. Hacker’s ac- 
cepting the position in question, because 
there is no doubt that it relieves of much 
of its odium the whole practice of com- 
pulsory examination of women who are 
not subject to the rules prescribed by 
“regulation” (of course we abhor these 
also), and very often of women who have 
been arrested under a complete mistake. 
We are of opinion that the relief of this 
practice from any partof its odium means 
prolongation of its existence and ought 
not to be supported, but Dr. Hacker is of 
opinion that, so long as a degrading cus- 
tom is in use, it is a step in advance to 
have it carried out under circumstances 
that make it less degrading or painful; for 
instance, so long as culprits are to be 
whipped, it is better to know that the 
whip is in a hand that detests the act 
rather than in one that rejoices in it. She 
is undoubtedly right in this plea, and 
her entrance upon this office certainly 
gives her most valuable knowledge of the 
system and the management of the whole 
institution, that can not fail to be of use, 
both to her and to our movement. 

I think prejudice alone can claim that 
the influence of one woman physician, 
working in this way, will be able to pro- 
long the duration of the system, while the 
practical advantages of her work are clear 
and immediate, and the movement for the 
abolition of State-regulated vice will 
profit by it also. At any rate, the whole 
case concerns not licensed prostitution 
but imprisoned women who are not as yet 
subjected to the regulations, After they 
begin to be arrested repeatedly for the 
same offence, Dr. Hacker has nothing todo 


with them. 
ANITA AvaspurRe, D.L.L. 


— _—- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Mrs. Jane Boyes, M. D., a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, has just been ap- 
pointed government physician for the 
island of Coli (Argyleshire). She is said 
to be the first woman doctor in Scotland 
to receive a government appointment, 

Miss Wygvdzinski has just graduated as 
a doctor of medicine from the University 
of Berlin. She means to start a clinic for 
poor women and children in one of the 
most thickly populated quarters of the 
city. There are now several women physi- 
cians in Berlin, as women are at last per- 
mitted to take their medical degrees and 
practice in Germany. The Berliner Medi- 
zinische Gesellschaft, however, still refuses 
to admit them, though the largest of the 
Berlin medical societies, the Verein fiir 
innere Medizin, has just opened its-doors 
to women doctors, 

Dr. Ida R. Gridley, of Collinsville, 
Conn., lately removed an eye which was 
injured eight years ago and which totally 
lost the power of vision four years later. 
The eye had recently become a source of 
pain and danger. Nineteen days after, the 
patient was ready for a new glass eye, 
showing the success of the operation, 
which, so far as known, is the first of the 
kind performed by a woman in Connecti- 
cut. 





Dr. Ida H. Hyde, associate professor of 
physiology in the University of Kansas, 
has been unanimously elected as the first 
honorary member of the Association of 
the American Women’s Research Table at 
the geological station at Naples,Italy. This 
was done in recognition of ber valuable 
services to women engaged in scientific 
study both in America and in Germany. 
Dr. Hyde’s excellent scholarship at Heidel- 
berg University induced the authorities of 
that institution to open the medical sec- 
tion of the University to women, and it 
was through her efforts that the table for 
women at the Naples zodlogical laboratory 
was founded by the Association of Ameri- 
can Women Educators. 

Dr. Alice B. Condict, who went from 
Orange, N. J., to Manila two or three 
years ago, has written a. book entitled 
“Old Glory and the Gospel in the Philip- 
pines.’’ It will be read with great inter- 
est as coming from one who, because of 
her profession, has seen the family life of 
the Filipino people. Dr. Condict is now 
in this country on behalf of the American 
Bible Society. She has spoken to large 
audiences in San Francisco and Denver, 
and was lately the guest of honor and 
speaker at Leland Stanford University. 
She is soon coming east. 

The University of Chicago some time 
since permitted women to share with men 
the instruction given in Rush Medical 
College in the first two years of the course. 





Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 
Reception and 

“At Home” Cards. 


Best Work at Lowest Prices. 


Let us convince you that this is so— 
Let us estimate and send you samples 
—Our engraving is ‘faultlessly executed 
—is perfect in respect to sizes, styles 
and shapes, and shows the carefulest at- 
tention to the smallest details. 


We use only Crane’s best stock, and 
we assure you satisfaction in every par- 
ticular—The best work cannot be fur- 
nished at lower prices than these. 


Plate and 50 Cards, Script, 95¢ 
90 Cards from your own plate45c 
Plate and 50 Cards, Roman 1.50 
Plateand 50-Cards, Old Eng. 2.00 


R. H. White Co. 


— ————<——— 
The college has now opened its doors to 
women for the entire four years’ course. 
They will be received in the lecture rooms, 
and will be given every advantage. Hith- 
erto space has been wanting for this, but 
with the completion of a new building 
there will be room enough for all med- 
ical students, F.M. A, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


When the votes were counted in Dis- 
trict No. 5 in Madison Township on April 
14, it was ascertained that, for the first 
time in the history of the country district, 
Dunkard women had won a political fight. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer says: ‘All day, 
until the polls closed, the little Dunkard 
women in poke bonnets had been actively 
on the go, soliciting the ballots of their 
friends, and taking male and female vot- 
ers in their own carriages, in the hope of 
electing a Republican member of the 
School Board. Charles Sager, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was defeated by Horace 
Lesher by the close margin of 19 votes, 
and the women rightly claim the victory. 
It is said that a Dunkard school teacher is 
now certain of election in the district. 
The sight was a strange one, and the 
methods of the Dunkard women unique.” 

Ohio within the past few days has lost 
two of its tried and faithful workers for 
equal suffrage, Mrs. Caroline McCullough 
Everhard of Massillon and Mrs. Sarah R, 
L. Williams of Toledo. Obituaries will 
be published later. 


>_>? 


ILLINOIS 





Editors 

At the city election in Joliet, April 15, 
2,216 women voted for members of the 
school board, an increase of 1,316 over the 
women’s vote in 1901. The Joliet Daily 
Republican says: 

Women voted who never cast a ballot 
before or took the least interest in what 
was going on in politics, and the result is 
that hereafter a new factor will have to 
be considered in elections when school 
officers are on the ticket. 


Woman's Journal: 


There is no woman suffrage organiza- 
tion in Joliet, and the action of the women 
voters cannot be due to any effort made 
by suffrage agitators. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
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VERMONT. 

Under the auspices of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association, a lecture 
trip has been arranged for Mrs. Susan S. 
Fessenden, of Massachusetts. The ap- 
pointments made are as follows: Bellows 
Falls, Monday, April 28th; Ludlow, Tues- 
day, the 29th; Barre, Wednesday, the 
30th; Rochester, Thursday, May 1st; Brat- 
tleboro, Friday, May 2d. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BROOKLINE. — More than a _ hundred 
men and women gathered at Mrs. Volk- 
mann’s on Hawthorn Road on the after- 
noon of April 17, to hear Miss Vida Gold- 
stein speak on ‘‘Women in Politics in 
Australia and New Zealand.’’ Mrs. 
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Schlesinger presided. Miss Goldstein 
took a vote at the close, and nearly ajj 
recorded themselves in favor of equa} 
suffrage. Nine new members joined. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Miss Vida Goldstein ad. 
dressed a well-attended meeting of the Pp, 
E. Club at Mrs, Cook’s on the evening of 
April 16. She was heard with much ip. 
terest. Mrs, Ellen F. Adams presided, 


Boston.—The Boston E. S. A. for Good 
xovernment met at 6 Marlboro’ Street, on 
the afternoon of April 18. Mrs. Quin 
A. Shaw presided, and Miss Vida Gold. 
stein spoke on ‘‘The Women of Australig 
and New Zealand,” with much accept. 
ance. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquaRE.—The sixth summer 
season begins next Monday. The patrons 
of the summer months will not be sub. 
jected to the disappointments incidental] 
to vacation absences, and the permanent 
company will include many new people, 
Miss Lavinia Shannon, from Albaugh’s of 
Baltimore, will be the leading lady; Mr, 
Hallett Thompson, the leading man. The 
company will include Mr. Robert Elliot, 
Miss Katherine Clinton, Miss Ilzetta Jewel, 
Misses Mary Sanders and Leonvra Brad. 
ley and Messrs. Charles Mackay, John T, 
Craven, James L. Seeley, James A. Keane, 
Edward Wade, Liudsay Morison, William 
J. Hasson, John J, Geary and Louis Thiel, 
The bill for the first week will be ‘len. 
nessee’s Pardner,’’ with scenes in the 
mining life of the Sierras. Choice choco. 
late bonbons will be distributed as usual, 

a iin 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
The vaudeville will include the great 
Rauschle, impersonator and mimic; Cliy- 
ette, the Man in Black, digital pantomim. 
ist and juggler; Billy Van; Kitty Mitchell; 
Weston and Allen in ‘**The Rent Col- 
lector;’’ the Sugimoto troupe, Japanese 
acrobats; the Rio Brothers; J. A. Murphy 
and Eloise Willard, the Laskys, the Lod- 
wells, Daly and Devere, and the vitagraph, 
with several other features. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ACTON, 








AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, April 28,3 P.M. Education Committee. Miss 
Ellen Hyde, of Framingham, will speak on “The 
Education of Girls.” 





NEAR SYMPHONY HALL.--Visitors to the 
city for the Kindergarten Convention, Anniver- 
saries, etc, can obtain des:rable rooms by the 
day or week, convenient to cars. References, 
Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen’s Street, Boston. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in goud repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorebester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can siand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant, Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAcK- 
WELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston, 





A SUMMER ABROAD, — Mrs. MArie A, 
Moorr, of Newton, Mass., desires a few engage- 
ments to complete a small party which will sail 
from New York direct for Naples, May 24, by the 
North German Lloyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, travelling leisu:ely an 
comfortably, spending most «f the time in the 
larger cities, with many side trips t» places of ar- 
tisticand historicalinterest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well known asa lecturer uponartand adirec- 
tor of classes in the history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgment, in the great art galler- 
ies of Europe, where sbe has studied, as well a8 
her help in individual cases where any may wish 
to make a study of art. Days for rest, shopping, 
etc., will be allowed, and the whole itiverary 
made as elastic as possible. The return ticket on 
the steamer will be good for one year. The itin- 
erary is arranged for 90 days, but should the ma- 
jority joining desire one of 75 days instead, it can 
be changed, although the longer tour is more de- 
sirable. The price for this tour as given in the 
itineraries, which will be sent on application, is 
$600 for 90 days, or $550 for 75 days. This inc udes 
all travelling expenses, the conveyance of bag- 
gage. carriage drives, all fees and admissions & 
museums and galleries, all hotel or pension ex- 
penses (except extras), fees to servants, etc., eX- 
cept the steamer fees, which are left to the 
judgment of each individual. Staterooms allot 
ed in order of engagement, a deposit of $50 being 
required, the balance to be paid three weeks be- 
fore sailing. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now & 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon.5 J. 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JoURNAL, Address 
CURISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St . Boston. 








#800, House 30 and 32 Bowman St., Dor 
chester. Two flats, each containing 6 rooms 
and bath, separate entrances and back stait) 
furnaces, ranges, bath-rooms (open plumbing 
cemented cellars, gas, etc. Each apartment 
rented at $18 a month to responsible tenant, 
Property valued at $5,500. Savings bank mort 
gage for $3,500. Will sell equity for $800— 
say $200 down and monthly payments of $20. Lot 
40 by 80 feet. Address H. B. ‘BLACKWELL, W0 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 


—, 


81050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
s'and as long as interest is paid Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
Office, Boston. 





———— 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, p! 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 mit- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. P 
cerllient neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is wort 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 3 Park Street Boston. 
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